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(4) for the encouragement of shipbuilding and of the growth. 
of an Indian Mercantile Marine by a system of 
bounties, subsidies and such other measures as have 
been adopted in Japan ; 


(5) for the acquisition of training ships by gift from the 
Imperial Government or otherwise ; and 


(8) for the construction of the necessary dockyards and 
engineering workshops 10 ohne or more ports. 


2. ‘Me Committee assembled at Delhi on the 12th February 
1923 and proceeded immediately ~with the 
work of preparing their Questionnaire which 
was finally issued on the 38rd March 1923. The Questionnaire, which 
is reproduced in Appendix A to this Report, was forwarded to local 
Governments and also to various Associations and individuals, 
who were invited either directly by the Committee or through 
local Governments, to forward their replies in writing. At the 
same time the fullest publicity was given to the Questionnaire 
of which nearly 3,000 copies. were, sent. all over the country 
and a general notification was also issued requesting any 
Associations or individuals nof so invited to represent their 
views. After issuing their Questionnaire at Delhi, the Com- 
mittee decided to disperse and to reassemble at Bombay on 
the 3rd April in the hope that the Bombay witnesses at least would 
have been in a position to stthmit their written statements before 
that date, enabling the Committee to proceed at all events with the 
oral examination of witnesses in the Bombay Presidency and Sind. 
However, when the Cominittee assembled at Bombay on the 3rd 
April, only 16 written replies|from the whole of India had been 
received: while represcutations had been sent in from. certain 
important public bodies asking to be given more time for the 
consideration and preparation of their replies. In these circum- 
stances, the Connnittee decided to postpone the oral examination 
of witnesses and issued a press communiané informing all con- 
cerned that the date for the submission of written replies to the 
Muestionnaire had been extended un to the Ist September 1923. 
The Committee stayed in Bombay for 9 davs and during that 
period usefully employed their time in paying a round of visits to 
eertain dockvards and marine engineering workshops The 
Dackvards visited were the Roval Todian Marine Dockvard, the 
Mazacon Doc helonging to the P. and O. and British India Steam 
Navigation Company, and the Workshops of Messrs. Alcock 
Ashdown and Compsny. The Committee also nad a visit to the 
Navigation School at Novha, Hog Tsland. maintained hy Sir 
Mohamed Yusuf, Kt. The Committee held their last meeting at 
Bombay on the 12th April 1923 and then finally dispersed after 
Jeciding to meet again ahout the middle of the following November 


Proceduxe and tony, 
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for the purpose of prosecuting their enquiries further. At a 
meeting held at Simla on the 24th July the following tour pro- 
gramme was provisionally decided upon, subject to such changes 
as might be found necessary from time to time :— 


November 19th . : 3 Reassemble at Bombay. 
ett oe ‘o} . Halt at Bombay. 
” 7th =. . ; ‘ Departure Bombay by sea. 
$9 th se : ‘ . Arrival Karachi. 
3 10th to 12th . : 5 Halt at Karachi. 
sy 23th =. : : 2 Departure Karachi. 
. Wth «. 2 : Arrival Calentta. 
o 18th to 34st . : . Halt at Calentta, 
January Ist : ‘ : : Departure Calentta by sea. 
7 Ath. P , : Arrival Rangoon. 
ss 6th to 10th . P ; Halt at Rangoon. *% 
” ith. : " i Departure Rangoon by sea, 
Pr lth. ‘ 5 > Asrival Vadras. 
3 16th to Qist.. . 2 Halt at Madras, 
3 2ist : 1 Disperse at Madras, 
Virst week of February . i teassemble at Delhi to write the 
report, 


This tour programme was strictly adhered to. Owing to his 
appolatinent as a member/of the Indian Bar Coimmittee, Diwan 
Bahadur TI. Rangachariar waseunable to sit with tle Committee at 
Karachi or Madras and the Hon*ble Mr. Gatubhai Samaldas was 
prevented, owing to the exigengies of business, from accompany- 
ing the Committee to Rangoon. 


3. When we reassembled at Bombay on the 19th November, 
we found that in response to our invitation, 
we had received a great volume of written 
evidence from all shades of opinion connected with the 
shipping and shipbuilding industry in India. Written  state- 
ments were received from 128 witnesses and out of these 72 
were orally examined. Lists of these 
witnesses are attached.” We wish — to 
express our indebtedness to all who, at the expense of time and 
labour. furnished us with written statements of their views and 
to those who also gave oral evidence before 

Acknuw'edements. us. Our thanks are due to the managers 
and officials of the various dockyards and 

marine engineering workshops visited by us for their ready courtesy 
in showing us round their establishments. We also wish to express 
our thenks to those local Governments and Government officials 


BQ 


‘Yhe Byidence 


“Appendix 2. 
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who made arrangements for our office accommodation at the ports 
which we visited. 


4, Calcutta being the chief centre of interest from the shtp- 
Visits to dockyards and building pont of ee we took ie. Ri 
engineering workshops. tunity during our stay there of visiting the 
: following dockyards and engineering work- 

shops : 


— 


The Hooghly Docking and Engineering Company's work- 
shops at Sulkea. 

2. The B. I. S. N. Company’s Dockyard at Sulkea. 

3. Messrs. Burn and Company’s workshops at Howrah. 


4. Messrs. John King and Company’s workshops at 
Howrah. 


5. The River Steam Navigation Company’s workshops at 
Garden Reach. 

6. Dockyard at Garden Reich belonging to the India 

General Steam, Nayigationand Railway Conipany, 

Ltd. 


At Rangoon we had the advantage of being shown round the 
port by the Port Commissioners and of visiting the workshops of 
the Trrawady Flotilla Company at Dalle. 

3. When the Committee met at Boribay on the 4th April 1923, 
we had-decided-that it would be of great 
advantage to us if we could make ourselves 
personally acquainted with the system of 
hounties, subsidies and such other measures as have been adopted 
in Japan for the encouragement of shipbuilding and the growth of a 
Japanese Mercantile Marine. <A reference was accordingly made 
to the Government of India putting forward the folowing alterna- 
tive suggestions :— 


Visit of Sir John Biles 
ty Japan, 


(a) that the whole Committee should be allowed to visit 
Japan some time in August; 


(b) that failing (a) Si John Biles should be permitted to 
visit Japan en route to India to rejoin the Comimittee 
in Novemher. 

The Government of India were unable to agree to the whole 
Committee visiting Japan bot obtained the sanetion of the Se :e- 
tary of State to alternative (b). Sir John Biles arrived at 
Yokohama on the 28rd September 1923 to find that the principal 
cities which he had to visit had practically been wiped ont by the 
most appalling earthquake ever known in’ human_ history. 
Naturally this stupendous disaster, which affected the whole 
Japanese nation, greatly hampered Sir John Biles’ work in Japan 
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but in spite of the difficulties he had to, contend with, he has been 
wble to make available to the Committee an amount of information 
which has been of great value to us. His account of his visit to 
Japan is attached as an Appendix* to this 
Report. We should like to take this 
opportunity of expressing our indebtedness to those gentlemen, 
whom he has mentioned in his Report as having rendered him 
valuable assistance, and to request that our thanks may be con- 
veyed to them by the Government of India through the British 
Embassy in Tokio. 

6. leaving Madras on the 21st January 1924, we met again 
at Delhi on the 5th February for the purpose of considering our 
recommendations. 


* A ppendix C. 


7. We wish to place on record our high appreciation of the 
Services of the Secre- services of the Secretary of this Committee. 
tury. Our labours have been greatly lightened by 
the zeal and ability displayed by Mr. J. H. Green and by the keen 
interest in the work he has: shown throughout. He prepared most 
valuable notes and obtained much important information on the 
subjects which came under the terms of our reference. His 
readiness and ability to anticipate our requirements have been most 
marked. He has been of the greatest assistance to us in the pre- 
paration of our Report, and we were most fortunate in having his 
services placed at our disposal by Government. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


Training of Indian Executive Officers and Engineers 
for the Mercantile Marine. 


JEXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 


3. We cannot do better than reproduce here the following ex- 
tract from the Inglis: Public Schools’ Year Book with which we 
thoroughly agree :— 

In considering the Merchant Service as a career for boys 
it Inust at once be stated that the scholastic and tech- 
nical requirements of the profession are such as to 
render imperative prelimimary training if a youth 
aspires to command. “I'he enormous growth in the 
size of inodert: steamers, the great advance made in 
marine svienge generally, the application of modern 
invention to all that appertains to life afloat, which 
lias, to some extent, displaced manual labour, call for 
a Wide range of knowledge which can only be assimi- 
lated when a boy is at an early age and has oppor- 
tunities of studying denied to one going direct to 
sea.”’ 

We propose to deal first with the question of the training of 
ile executive or deck officers and subsequently with the training 
of engineers. In our opinion-mo selieme for the ultimate formation 
of an Indian Mercantile Marine would be complete unless it also 
provides both for the training and future employment of the officers. 
In Groat Britain the officers of the Mercantile Marine are drawn 
chiefly from the middle classes. We are of opinion that it is 
necessary that a somewhat similar method of recruitment should 
wlso hold good in India if a thoroughly efficient sea service is to be 
created. There is alrvady living along the shores of India a large 
sea-faring community, who furnish the lascar crews of all the 
coasting steainers and most of the ocean going steamers trading 
with India and we have been told by BR. I. M. Officers, Port 
Officers and Agents of Shipping Companies that they make 
thoroughly efficient and reliable sailors. We see no reason why 
the sons of these men should not be encouraged to aspire to become 
officers in the Mercantile Marine, provided they possess the neces- 
sary education, especially as we understand that some of them are 
ilready sufficiently educated to enter the legal, medical and other 
learned professions. There are no facilities in India at present, 
such as exist in Great Britain, enabling suitably educated lads, 
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“who tay be desirous of becoming officers in the Mercantile Marine, 
to obtaim the necessary sea experience and nautical traiming and 
education. In our examination of witnesses, we made a point of 
endeavouring to find out if any considerable number of the youths 
of this country were likely to be desirous of following the sea in 
the capacity of officers in the event of the necessary training facili- 
ties being provided for them. Certain witnesses, who frequently 
come in contact with the sea-faring community, have told us that 
they are not aware of a single instance of an Indian lad of good 
family and education offering himself as an apprentice to the sea 
and that in view of the fact that Indians of the better classes 
appeared to lack the instinct or spirit of the sea, which is more or 
less inborn in British lads, it appeared to them doubtful if a suffi- 
cient nuinber of suitable Indian candidates would be fortucoming to 
make it worth while to embark on any large scheme of training. 
Some of these witnesses feared that, even if Indians started their 
apprenticeship, they would not stick to the sea after they find out 
that it is a life having many hardships and few amenities. Many 
witnesses on the other hand have assured us that there will be no 
dearth of suitable Indian candidates coming forward for training 
if the necessary facilities ave provided and. that the reason why they 
have not come forward in the past is that they have hitherto been 
given little or no encouragement to take to a sea-faring life; and 
that even if they served their apprenticeship there was practically 
no prospect of their obtaining. employment after completing their 
training. We consider that there is a good deal of force in this argu- 
ment as we have ascertained in the course of our enquiries that, 
with one or two exceptions, steamsbip companies in India were not 
anxious to take Indian apprentices.on board their steamers. The 
result has been that the few Indian lads, who have actually applied 
to be taken to sea as apprentices, were not accepted. We have also 
been told by other witnesses that one serious obstacle to the training 
of Tndians for a sea life is on account of caste prejudices and the diffi- 
culties which must arise in the confined space available for accom- 
modation in ships, especially cargo ships, if it is considered neces- 
sary to provide separate living and messing arrangements for appren- 
tices belonging to different sects or communities. We have been 
assured by Indian witnesses, however, that these caste prejudices 
are rapidly disappearmg. In any case we consider it necessary to 
make it clear from the start that, before anv scheme of training 
for Tndians can be made a success, apprentices of all classes must be 
prepared to live, study and play together on hoard ship in the 
interests of that camaraderie and esprit de corps which is so essen- 
tial to the creation of an efficient mercantile marine. We are not 
disposed to attach any weight to the other objection mentioned, 
viz., that the hardships of a sea life are likely to deter Indian candi- 
‘ates from coming forward and in any case we do not think that 
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there is any justification for coming to a conclusion of this kind 
until Indians have been given a fair trial. We are of opinion, 
therefore, that there is good ground for believing that, provided 
adequate facilities for their education and training are supplied, 
a fair number of educated Indians of good character will offer them- 
selves as apprentices to the sea with a view to their ultimately 
becoming officers in the Mercantile Marine. 


9, In our terms of reference we were asked to consider the 
question of the creation of an adequate num- 
_ Scholarshipstor train- ber of State scholarships for providing 
ingin England net re- - ee: : : , 
gue. instruction to Indians in the Nautical 
Colleges and training ships in England, 
pending the formation of a Nautical College in India. We may 
say at once that in our opinion it should not be necessary to send 
Indian lads to England to undergo their nautical training. Para. 
105 of the Report of Lord Lytton’s, Committee on Indian students 
states that of the training establishments in England only H. M.’s 
schoolship ‘‘ Worcester ’’ is prepared to admit a limited number 
of Indian candidates subject to certain conditions. Apart from 
this we consider that there ave grave disadvantages in sending 
Indian bovs several thousands of miles away from their homes to 
the rigorous climate of the United Kingdom at the somewhat 
tender age of 15 or 16 years at which it would be necessary 
for them to commence theit training for a sea-life. We observe 
that Lord Lytton’s Committee sympathised with the desire of 
Indians to render themselves eligible for appointment to the Royal 
Indian Marine and considered that the best way to provide for the 
Desirability of ext required training of Indian students would 
esirability of estah- 5 : uric 
lishing a Nautical be for Government to establish a Nautical 
fraining ship in Indian ‘Training ship in Indian waters with the 
waters. necessary staff of instructors, etc., although 
they realised that this plan would involve heavy expense. We 
are in entire agreement with this view and consider that, if it is 
necessary for the Royal Indian Marine, it is even more necessary, 
if Indians are to qualify for the Mercantile Marine, that the neces- 
sary training facilities for them should be provided in their own 
country. 


10. An important point for consideration is whether the training 

ship should be in the form of a floating estab- 

Training ship should — Jishment like H. M.’s schoolships ‘‘Conway’’ 
be in the form of a ae af : 

Howtine establishment: and ‘‘ Worcester ”’ or a nautical academy on 

shore like the Nautical College, Pangbourne. 

We have carefully weighed the merits of both schemes and have 

come to the conclusion that the floating establishment is to be pre- 

ferred. It seems to us that, if we are to create a spirit for the sea 
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in. young Indiuns, the sooner they begin to imbibe the sea-life the: 
better and the floating establishment will serve this purpose better 
than a school or college on shore. 


11. Having expréssed our preference for a floating saabiannenk’ 
it now remains to be considered whether it 
Only one training ship a here: : 

is necessary with aumall Wil be necessary to provide one or more such 
tender’ attached fer establishnients for the purpose in view. In 
crises around the coast deciding upon the number of training institu- 
of India and Burma. tidus to be provided three considerations. 
should be borne in mind; firstly; that any scheme which is intro-: 
duced at present must jar gely partake of the nature of an experi-. 
ment until Indians have proved their aptitude and fitness for the 
sea; secondly, that although Indian witnesses are sanguine that a. 
large number of the class of candidates required will be forthcoming, 
the numbers who will actually come forward when the scheme has. 
been started is somewhat problematical; and thirdly, that the 
number of boys who should be accepted for training should 
at all events not be greatly in excess of the numbers. 
for whom it will be possible later on to find employment 
after their training has been completed. The question of the 
employment of trained officers is dealt with in a later para-- 
graph, but here it is-only necessary to state our opinion that- 
for some time to come, until the Tudian shipping industry has been 
fully. developed, the prospects of trained mercantile marine officers. 
obtaining employment in this country will be somewhat limited. 
After taking these three factors into consideration we have come to- 
the conclusion that it will be best in the beginning to provide for: 
the training of not more than 50 cadets per annum and for this 
number we consider that one training hulk will be sufficient, to: 
which a small tender should be attached in which the senior boys: 
can be takén for cruises around the epast of India and Burma to: 

visit the principal ports. ’ 
12. The location of the floating establishment is a matter of 
- Training ship and ten- . great importance. Several witnesses have 
der should be leeated: at advocated placing one of these establishments: 
Bombay. at each of the big ports; others have stated 
‘that at least two are necessary. We have given reasons in the 
preceding paragraph why it does not appear to us to be necessary to- 
provide more than one training ship or hulk.at present. In choosing 
the port where this training ship should be located, we think it is. 
necessary to select a port where the boys will continuously be in 
sight of the bine sea, where communication with the shore will mean 
real boat work, and where all kinds and classes of ships of various. 
nationalities, who will be trading between ports the world over, 
will frequently pass in the course of their business close to the: 
training ship. A further consideration to be borne in mind is that: 
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the port selected should possess large inodern docks with up-to-date 
inachinery for the discharge and shipment of cargoes close at band. 
Lhus w steady course of automatic instruction in and familiarity 
with affairs nautical will gradually be absorbed by the boys. Of 
all the ports in India, Bombay appears to us to possess all these 
udvantages in a pecuhar degree and has the additional advantage 
ot having a fairly equable climate. We consider Bombay, there- 
fore, to be the most suitable in every way and we recommend that 
Ww should be decided upon as the location of the training ship and 
tender which we recomanend should be provided for the present. 


13. We suggest that the curriculum of training on the 
training ship proposed should be similar to 
that in vogue in the English training estab- 
Jishments, which is a sound general and mathematical education 
am addition to one in the practice and art of navigation and 
yeamanship. A sound general..education, apart from being 
necessary for the profession ef the sea;,prevents a boy trom falling 
behind his contemporaries on shore; so that should he for any 
reason give up the idea of a profession at sea, he will not be placed 
ata disadvantage when seeking employment in other walks of lite. 
In this connection we would like to qnote the following extracts 
from the prospectuses issued hy :— ° 


Curriculum of training, 


(1) Lhe Nautical College, Pangbourne, and 

(2) Lhe South Mrica Training Shy Geueral Botha ” ; 
which illustrate the advantages of 4 combined curriculum, including 
a vocational as well as a general edueation, for boys undergoing a 
nautical traimmuig :— 

(ly) “Lf a boy is physically sound and attracted by the sea, 
the decision to send him to a training establishment 
should be made early. Many parents hesitate to allow 
their sons at the age of 13 or 14 to adopt the sea as 
a profession, because the boy may change his mind 
only to find that his qualifications have suffered from 
i too vocational education. This contingency has been 
anticipated by the Comittee of the Nautical College 
by offering a carefully balanced curriculum which in- 
cludes an adequate proportion of general school sub- 
jects to the standard of the School Leaving Certificate 
as set by the Universities. 

“Tt should be noted that much of the strictly nautical 
training is of a nature valuable for any career. For 
instance, there can be few methods of cultivating quick 
observation, accurate memory, prompt and decisive 
application of knowledge, which can surpass a course 
in Signalling. 
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Thus the final decision need not be reached until the 
conclusion of the preliminary training and provision is 
made for the boy who may finally elect to enter 
general professional life, while he has the advantage 
ot that broadened outlook which he has acquired by 
association with those whose destiny is the sea.’’ 

42) ‘‘Without a thorough and complete training in and know- 
ledge of discipline himself, he can never be in a posi- 
tion to impose it upon others. To a Commander of 
a ship entrusted with human life and great financial 
responsibility, discipline is a real factor in his work ; 
in fact, it is as much a subject of his educational 
syllabus as any ordinary subject of education is to a 
shore-going, scholar preparing for a -non-nautical 
appointment.” 


Very strict discipline must be maintained on board the training 
ship and the mind of every boy must be imbued with the idea that 
the sea is ay arduous and trying life involving great responsibilities 
and is devoid of many of the comforts and amenities of a life on 
shore. This idea must be cheerfully accepted by the boys if they 
care to become efficient and capable sea officers. 

14. The period of training in the training ship should be for two 
years and the Board of Trade should be asked 
to agree that these two years, profided the 
Cadet obtains a qualifying certificate, shall count as one year’s sea 
time as is done in the case of the cadets trained in any one of the 
English establishments. 


15. We are of opinion thatthe Secretary of State for India in 
Council might be asked to extend the same 
_,dppointments te the — fucilities to; selected cadets from the Indian 
Bengal Pilot Service. ae : 14 ‘i , 
training ship to join the Bengal Pilot Service 
ag is at present extended to cadets from the ‘‘ Conway ’’, 
“* Worcester ’? and ‘‘ Pangbourne.”’ 


Period of training. 


16. We observe that before a candidate is finally accepted for 

fp ate 82 2 the Training College, Pangbourne, he must 

— Qualifications foradmis. take the common examination for entrance 
sion and age for joining. t bli heal fe -thie aaa : 

o public schools or, if this is impracticable, 

a special examination of similar standard to be set by the College 

authorities. For the South Africa training Ship, ‘‘ General 

Botha ’’, a boy must have passed at least the sixth standard of 

education before he can be admitted. A competitive examination 

is also laid down for admission to the Kobe Training College in 

Japan. Similarly, for admission to the Indian Training Ship, all 

candidates should be required to sit for a special examination to be 

set by the authorities of the Training Ship of a standard similar to 
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the Middle School or Junior Cambridge examination. This exami- 
nation may be held at various centres to meet the convenience ot 
candidates in different parts of India. Before a candidate is allowed 
tc sit for the written examination he should be required to produce 
= recommendation from the head of the School or College in which 
he has been educated, or from a magistrate or some well-known 
person, and a certificate of physical fitness from the Civil Surgeon 
of the district in which he resides. The age for joining should be 
not younger than 15 and not older than 17 years. Finally, a viva 
voce test should be held on board the training ship to gauge, so far 
@: is possible, the aptitude and fitness of candidates for a sea-life. 
The first 80 successful candidates in the written examination should 
be allowed to appear for the viva voce test and of these the best 25 
selected for admission. .\ knowledge of English is essential, 
because the translation of the standard works on navigation and 
seamanship into the various vernaculars which are spoken in India 
would be too lengthy and expensive an operation even if it was 
practicable. 


17. The Training Ship will require an ample, sympathetic and 
Staff of officers andin- highly specialised staff of officers and instruc- 
strnctors for the training tors, and, as the success or failure of this. 
ship. enterprise will largely rest with them, we: 
lay great stress on the importance of exercising the greatest care 
in their selection. In addition a small crew will be necessary for’ 
sanitary and domestic duties, but the remainder of the ship’s duties. 
must be carried ont by the cadets as in England. 


The mental, physical and moral welfare of the cadets should 
be the object of the greatest care and proper allowance made for 
religions observances. Suitable arrangements must also be made 
tor games and recreation gencrally. 

18. We suggest that the two years’ course in the Training ship 

; should be divided up into four terms. Not 
eae rite ee more than 25 pupils should be admitted at 
terms, the beginning of each term, the total number 

of admissions during the year being limited 
to 50. This will prevent there being too many pupils of one age 
and standard undergoing training and subsequently passing out 
of the school at precisely the same time. It will be advisable to 
divide the number of admissions to be made in each term among 
the various Provinces and States of the Indian Empire. 

19. It has been suggested to us by certain witnesses that 

fecal anetadisbel primary nautical schools should be estab- 
sea sense in Indian boys lished, so that boys may be educated for the 
at an early age. "sea from their earliest years before going 
into a training ship. Although this is not 
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done in England, we are of opinion that to produce successfully 
a sea service it is necessary to imbue the spirit of the sea into the 
boys at as young an age as possible. As a step towards this end 
we suggest that it would be advantageous if Provincial Govern- 
ynents should provide in the curriculum of all schools for a study 
of the history of the influence of the sea on war and commerce, 
especially in its relation to the Empire in general and to India 
in particular; or to institute primary nautical schools as suggested 
by the witnesses. An institution of this description started and 
maintained by Sir Mohamed Yusuf, Kt., at Novha, Hog Island, 
Bombay, is a good example of this kind of school. Another sugges- 
tion which was put to us by one witness and warmly advocated 
by others was that, in order to inculcate the spirit and love of the 
sea in young Indians, about 200 of them should be selected and 
taken on a world-wide cruise in a sea going training ship 
when they would have a chance of seeing other countries and 
‘experiencing other climatic and ‘Meteorological conditions. The 
idea of this witness was that at the end-of this cruise a fair per- 
centage of the boys would be sufficiently imbued with the spirit 
oi the sea to decide to follow a sea career. The proposal has its 
‘advantages and would undoubtedly be most helpful and excellent for 
the boys, but in our opinion it is much too costly an expedient 
to be deserving of serions consideration. 


20. We observe from patagraph 265 in Chapter VII of the’ 
rn : Kighth Quinquennial Review of the Progress 
Maintenance of the «4° 43: : vi . oot 

training ship by Govern. Of Mducation iny India that professional 
ment, colleges are, with few exceptions, Govern- 
ment mstittions. In the Chapter on Admi- 

nistration (paragraph 55) it is explained further that in view of the 
high cost of constructing, equipping and staffing such institutions, 
if the qualifications of the ex-students are to receive general 
recognition, there is every hkelihood that professional educa- 
tion will for many years to come remain almost entirely in 
Government hands. The same interest and support should be 
given by Government to the training of Indians for the position 
of officers and engineers in the mercantile marine, and as Naval 
Architects and Fingineers for shipbuilding works. We understand 
that the position m regard to professional colleges in India at 
present is that Government provides the building and pavs for 
its equipment and the cost of the instructional staff. For the rest 
it is understood that students are charged fees and in addition 
are expected to pay for books and, if resident, for board and 
lodging. The fees charged, however, bear a very small proportion 
to the total cost of the whole institution. We strongly’ recom- 
mend that the same principle of Government support should he 
apphed to institutions which may be established for the nautical 
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training of Indian cadets and that, to begin with, the tranung 
hulk and tender proposed by us, as well as the instructional stati 
required for the same, should be provided at Government expense: 
and maintained by Government. We calculate on a rough 
estimate that the cost of the training bulk with tender attached, 
together with the cost of the instructional staff, should not exceed 
3) lakhs of rupees per annum. The fees to be charged to the 
students should not in any case exceed those which are ordinarily 
charged in other Government professional institutions. In the 
ease of the latter, however, resident students usually pay for and 
make their own arrangements for food. On the training ship 
this arrangement will not be possible and it will, therefore, be 
necessary to provide the cadets with food free from the ship as 
is usually done in the case of all nautical training establishments. 
The cadets should be required to pay for books and uniforms, 
which latter should be simple and inexpensive. 


21. In No. (5) of our tertis of reference we have been asked 
eae ae to consider the question of the acquisition 
“Dufferin” suitable for Of tratnime’ships by gift from the Imperial 
conversioninto a training Government or otherwise. We have already 
ship. recommended that only one training ship. 
need be provided at present. [tis understood that, in the 
interests of economy and owing to the re-organization of the Royal 
Indiau Marine, it hus been decided to dispose of the three Tt. I. M. 
Troop ships ‘ Dufferin’? " Turdinge ”’ and ‘‘ Northbrook ’’. 
Expert opinion shows that the “ Dufferin ’’ with certain alterations, 
which could be carried out economically.in the R. I. M. Deckyard, 
Bombay, in about six months, would be eminently suitable and 
we recommend that she should be retained for conversion into the 
Tratnime ship which we have suggested should be established at 
Bombay. The teak built motor vessel ‘‘ Howard’? built in 
Cochin and now lying in the harbour, un- 
finished, might, when completed, we consider, 
be suitable as the sea-going tender for the 
training ship, Wf the cost is not prohibitive. 


Suitable sen guing ten- 
der for the Training ship. 





92. Under the Board of Trade Reeulations candidates who 
wish to sit for a Second Mate’s Certificate 
tiuist produce evidence of four years’ service 
at sea. After having completed their time 
in the training ship, therefore, which will only count as one year’ = 
sea service, Indian cadets will still have io serve for three years 
in a Mercantile Marine ship as apprentices before they will be 
qualified to sit for their Board of Trade Certificates as Second 
Mate. In England, where ample facilities exist for the purpose. 
subsequent service at sea is arranged for either by the parents of 


Facilities for further 
training as apprentices, 
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the boys or by the authorities of the traming establishment when 
they are about to complete their preliminary trainmg. But we 
ascertained in the course of our enquiries that, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, Steuwnship Companies in India were not willing to take 
Indians as apprentices. We came to tlic conclusion, therefore, that 
it would be necessary by negotiation with Steamship Companies 
to make specific provision for the further traming of Indian 
apprentices to enable them to put in the qualifying sea service 
required under Board of ‘Trade Regulations. In a Circular letter 
which we addressed to the Managing Agents of the Steamship 
Companies noted in the margin,* we enquired if they would be 

prepared to accept for training on board their 
*1. The British India vessels a certain number of Indians as 


Steam Navigation P a n ee ° 
Company: apprentices from the Training Ship to be 


2. The Asjatic Steam established in Indian waters, provided such 
Navigation Company. apprentices have obtained a qualifying leay- 
3. a Scindia Steam ine certifteatesimilar to the certificates issued 
avigation Company, Root t% ates 5 
4.'The Moenl Tine. by stich establishments in England and that 
the Board of Trade agree to the proposal 
that this training be counted as equivalent to one year’s sea time. 
We are glad to say that we have received a reply in the affirmative 
from all the companies named. We have also recommended in 
our scheme for Indianising the ownership of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine ‘that accepting such apprentices shall be obligatory. We 
have, therefore, no fear that facilities will not be available for the 
further training of the candidates who will pass out of the training 
ship annually. 
23. Having provided for-the- education and training of young 
Prospects of employ. dians for a sea life, it is necessary to con- 
ment alter completion of Sider what their prospects will be of obtain- 
training. ing employment. In our letter to Shipping 
Companies referred to above, therefore, we took the opportunity of 
enquiring if they would be prepared to employ young Indians 
as officers on board their ships, provided they prove efficient and 
satisfactory as apprentices and successfully pass their Board of 
Trade qualifying examinations as Mates and Masters. To this 
enquiry also we have received a reply in the affirmative. We are 
also recommending in the scheme for Indianisation of the owner- 
ship the compulsory employment of Tndians as Officers. Employ- 
ment is, therefore, assured so far as the coasting trade is concerned. 


24. This is a matter which we think mus: be considered as 
Assistance to Offeers Ohportunities for study are much fewer and 
to pass their Beard of more difficult to obtain at sea than on 
Prades: Exemineione: shore. Tn the United Kingdom at all the 
large ports there are establishments where officers can, on pay 
ment of fees. be coached for the various examinations. These are. 
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however, private establishinents which are generally ran by retired 
Mercantile Marine Officers. It is not likely that the Indian 
Mercantile Marine will be large enough for some time to come to 
make the establishment of such private schools in this country 4 
paying proposition. It will, therefore, be necessary for Govern- 
ment to assist in this matter also and we consider that the slinplest 
-and most efficient form which Government assistance might take 
would be to open a Nautical class in the Jarge Government 
Colleges in the first class ports, and also in the ‘Training Ship at 
Bombay, for the purpose of coaching officers for their Certificates of 
‘Competency as Mates and Masters. 


25. Although it will not be many years before we have Indian 
Period of service Officers, it will be a considerable number of 
necessary to become Years before we have Officers of sufficient ex- 
Master of a ship. perience to become Masters of ships. Accord- 
ing to the Board of ‘Trade Regulations an Officer may pass for Mate 
and Master in a short periodsof tine, but these are only qualifying 
examinations and years of practical experience are necessary hefore 
an Officer can be sufficiently qualified to he either Second or Chie? 
Officer or Master of a Merchant ship. In establishing an Indian 
Mercantile Marine, we must be most careful not to jeopardize the 
success of the whole scheme by malting promotions too quickly and 
thus putting insufficiently experienced people into the higher posts 
on board ship. In the beginning we consider that it will be neces- 
sury to follow the Japanese principle of employing foreigners: or 
non-Indians in the present case, except in the most junior posts, 
gradually eliminating them andyreplacing them by Indians as 
Indian Officers become competent. We consider that each young 
Indian Officer should serve at least one vear as Fourth Officer, 2 
years as Third, 3 years as Second and 5 vears as Chief Officer 
before he can be given command of a ship; in other words, no 
Indian Officer with less than 11 years’ service should be considered 
fit to take command. 





TENGITNEERS. 


26. We have been told that a number of Tndians, chiefly 
Parsees, are already serving as Engineers on ships and that on 
the whole they make efficient envineers for the positions they 
occupy. ‘They are, however, mostly occupying «subordinate posi- 
tions, and do not as a rule rise to high positions of trust and 
responsibility, chiefly we are told hecanse they Jack the ednea- 
tion required for the higher posts and also because no part of 
their training has been spent, as in the case of engineers in 
Great Britain, in large shipbuilding vards or workshops where 
engme construction work on a Jarge scale is nnderfaken. But 
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withesses, Who are entitled to speak with authority on the subject, 
have told us that there is no reason why, given the proper selection 
und suitable training, Indian youths should not be found entirely 
suitable as engineer officers in the Mercantile Marine and in the 
event of a shipbuilding industry being started in India they will 
have those very facilities of instruction in marine engine con- 
struction which are now lacking. 
27. A sufficiently practical training in Mechanical Engineering 
- _ can be obtained at any one of the large 
Facilities for training workshops which we saw at Calcutta and 
available in India. : 

Bombay and also at Rangoon. There are 
also three Government Colleges of Engineering in India at present 
viz., those at Sibpur (Calcutta), Poona (sombay) and Guindy 
(Madras), where we understand that students can obtain a thorough ' 
grounding in Mechanical Engineering. he Principal of the 
‘College of Engineering at Poona has told us that in his College 
students after graduation are supposed. to serve an apprentice- 
ship of at least two years in shops and that these graduates should 
have sufficient knowledge to become efficient Marine Engineers if 
their post-graduate apprenticeships were spent partly in  ship- 
building or repairing shops and partly at sea. In the Bengal 
Hngineering College at Sibpur all students are expected to undergo 
practical training in workshops before obtaining their diplomas. 
Alternatively, students can enter workshops, while at the same 
time attending technical school, spending the final two years of 
their apprenticeship at the College. The Principal considers that 
students trained under either of these methods would no doubt 
have sufficient technical training) whieh would probably be of 4 
very much higher standard than in the case of the average Marine 
Engineer. At all events it is significant that students who have 
completed their course in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 
m the Sibpur College are allowed to count two-thirds of the time 
spent there up to a maximum limit of two years in reduction of the 
period of Artificer traming required by the British Board of Trade 
from candidates presenting themselves at the examination for certi- 
ficates of competency as Marine Engineers. A good training in 
Mechanical Engineering can also be obtained in the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute at Matunga (Bombay). None of these insti- 
tutions, however, specialise in Marme Engineering, but the Prin- 
cipal of the last named Institute has told us that his Board would 
be quite willing to extend the scope of their curriculum so as to 
include Marine Engineering, provided Government is prepared to 
defray the expense of supplying the marine engine equipment 
required for practical work. We received a similar assurance from 
the Principal of the D. J. Sind College at Karachi, where a new 
engineering wing has recently been opened. We see no reason 
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why similar facilities for a training in Marine Engineering shonid: 

not. also be provided at the Government Colleges| of Engineering 

above mentioned, since the probability is that. this oul be: 
done without much additional cost. 


28. It is clear, therefore, that facilities can be provided = 

India,” both in colleges and workshops, 
_ Further experience at enable any Indians of good education, w on 
a desire to go to‘sea as Engineer Officers, to 
obtain thé requisite preliminary training. It will be necessary for: 
them, however, after their preliminary training has been com-- 
pleted, to serve'a period as Engineers without certificates at sea. 
We have no doubt that facilities for this. purpose will be provided 
by the Steamship Companies who have already expressed their 
willingness in regard to the Deck Officers and we have arranged for: 
this in our recommendations regarding coastal licenses, 


29. Like the Deck Officers, however, Engineer Officers ‘will,. 

aN ne ren oe after completing their required sea time, need. 
ae before sitting for tO be specially coached before they appear for 
Board ct Trade Examina- their Board.of. Trade examinations. We 
tions. suggest that arrangements for such further 
study should be made by opening special classes for the purpose- 
in the existing Government Colleges. 


30. Having successfully completed their training’ and al a 
their Board of Trade examinations, it will be: 
Provision for employ. necessary. /for ngincer Officers to find. 
ela completion of employment. This can be found in exactly 
the same manner as has been suggested in 
paragraph 23 in regard to Deck Officers. But we wish to make the- 
‘same proviso in the case of Engineer, Officers, viz., that after merely 
passing the necessary qualifying examinations, engineers of in. 
sufficient practical experience should not be given. charge of the. 
machinery of ships. Jt is necessary that ordinarily engineers 
trained in this country should serve at least six years in the junior” 
grades and five years as Second Engineers before they can be 
allowed to serve as Chief Engineers of any sea-goine ships. Givea 
the facilities for training which we propose should be provided 
we see no reason why, in course. of time, Indians should ns 
make as capable Engineer Officers in the Mercantile Marine 
those trained elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER III, 


Development of an Indian Mercantile Marine, 


31. Judging from the tenor of the debate which took place 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 12th January 1922, we assumed 
at the outset of our enquiries that it was no part of our respon- 
sibility to examine the necessity for an Indian Mercantile Marine 
and that all that- we were required to do was to consider. what 
measures could usefully be taken to this end under the six heads. 
mentioned in the Resolution, which was adopted by the Legis- 
lative Assembly and which forms our terms of reference. 


32, As regards the present condition of the shipping industry 
ee in India, we have been told by one witness 
coe that at present less than 12 per cent. of the 
in India, coastal trade and less than-2 per cent. of the 
international \trade is carried in Indian 
bottoms. Another witness has gone so far as to say that .approxi- 
mately 90 per cent. of India’s coastal trade and 98 per. cent. of her 
export and import trade are served by ships which are owned by. 
non-Indian Companies. We have not been able to ascertain how 
these figures have been arrived at and cannot, therefore, express 
any opinion as to their accuracy, but we think it is generally ad. 
mitted that the proportion of the trade on the coast which ‘is carrie] 
in ships owned by Indians is comparatively small, while the 
number of Indian: ships which take part in the overseas trade is 
practically negligible. In any case we know for certain that with 
the exception of one or two companies, which are owned and 
menaged by Indians, and possess small fleets, there are no other 
Indian Companies which possess’ up-to-date steam vessels capable 
of competing in the sea-borne trade of India with the established 
British shipping lines. 


33. In our endeavour to find out what are the conditions which 
militate against the development of shipping 

Conditions which mili- enterprises by the people of this country, we 
tate rari the develop» were informed by a large majority of the 
sie ie aoe witnesses who appeared before us that the 
this country. absence of Indians from the shipping. trade 
is due to the strong position occupied in 

that trac: by the two or more existing British-owned lines whicht 
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enables them successfully to stamp ont competition by rate wars, 
the deferred rebate system and other methods. These witnesses 
point to the many attempts which have been made by Indians in 
recent years to cut into the coastal trade and urge that their failure 
has been due not so mnch to trade slumps or other fortuitous circum- 
stances but to the cause above mentioned. Other witnesses, on 
the other hand, assert that the failure of new ventures on the part 
of Indians has been made due not to competition from the 
established lines but to inexperience in the shipping trade and mis-: 
management on the part of the promoters. We find that as regards 
a’ least one company, which has been faunched in recent vears, 
the Directors admitted in their report that their failure was due to 
bad business management on the part of the original promoters, 
and we have little doubt that in the remaining cases which have 
occurred failure was in some degree due to the same cause. At 
the same time it is not difficult to see that the system of deferred 
rebates and rate wars must operaté\as an obstacle to the entry of 
new comers. These two systems have, therefore, been strenuously 
assailed by practically all the Indian and a few European witnesses 
who appeared before us, and they have strongly pressed for their 
removal as one of the first steps to be taken to encourage the deve- 
lopment of an Indian Mercantile Marme. We do not propose to 
discuss the merits or demerits of tliese svstems. We are suggest- 
ing in condition No. 4 of owe recommendations in para. 48 that 
these questions should be considered hy the licensing authority 
suggested, 


34. Recognizing that the whole subject dealt with in our Ques- 
cjionnaire was a highly technical one, we decided to issue with it, for 
the benefit of those who desired to give evidence, a memorandum 
briefly explaining the different forms of State aid or protection 
afforded in other countries for the development of a national Mer- 
eantile Marine. It was hoped that this memorandum would serve 
as a guide to witnesses as to the particular lines on which their 
views and suggestions were required. Notwithstanding our efforts 
m this way to keep the enquiry on well defined lines, we found that 
in their written statements quite a number of witnesses had advo- 

cated the application to India of the whole catalogue of measures 

of State aid and encouragement which had been adopted in other 
countries. On oral examination, however, we found that those 
witnesses, who had given careful study to the subject, recognized 
the impracticability of adopting all these measures simultaneously 
and confined their advocacy to such imeastres only which thev 
considered essential to secure the object in view. We shall now 
proceed to sav what these measnres are and what are our views 
in regard to each. 
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33, AIL witnesses were practically unanimous in advocating: 
that the first step to be taken was to pro- 
Facilities for the train- vide for the adequate training of Indians to. 
ing of officers and engi-  pecome officers and engineers in the Mer- 
neers the first stepto be : as es a) : a 
taken: cantile Marine. We agree with this. 
view and in Chapter IL of this report 
have dealt fully with the facilities which we consider should be 
provided in Indian waters for the nautical training of Indians who: 
desire to follow a sea career. While appreciating the readiness ex- 
pressed by the existing lines to, take Indian apprentices and to: 
employ them as officers after they have been fully trained, we have 
come to the conclusion, after careful consideration, that the success. 
of the scheme we are proposimg for the training and future employ- 
ment of Indian lads so trained should not be left to chance or the 
good will of Shipping Companies. We are, therefore, providing 
in our recommendations for the coastal trade that before a license: 
‘3 granted to any company anandertaking must be given that 
apprentices will be taken to the extent of at least two per ship,. 
subject to a maximum of 60 for any one company, and that Indian. 
officers and engineers as they beeome eligible will be employed up. 
to the extent of 50 per cent. of the total number of officers and 
engineers employed. In this way it is hoped in course of time to 
bring about the complete Indianisation of the superior personnel’ 
or the coastal Mercantile Marine. The crews of these fleets are- 
already Indian, as we have previously stated, so that it does not 
appear to be necessary for anything to be done at the present junc- 
ture to Indianise the crews. 
36. One section of the witnesses who appeared before us feel’ 
View of certuin witness that active assistance on the part of Govern- 
es that no further assi mnent towards the creation of an Indian 
tance beyond the provi Mereantile Muatine should stop at the- 
sion of training fanlifies yrovision of the training facilities and 
pa that the rest should be left to a gra- 
dual process of development by ordinary commercial methods. 
They point out that what Indian companies generally lack at pre- 
sent are proper methods of organisation and management by men 
with practical experience in the shipping trade. This defect it is. 
urged will be partly removed by the scheme for the training of 
Indians in navigation and their employment as officers on ships and 
partly by such steps as it may be necessary to take to develop an: 
experienced staff for management. ‘The Indian companies whicly 
will be formed in future will thus not suffer from lack of experienced 
officers and managers and will, therefore, be in a strong position: 
to face competition and establish themselves in the trade. The: 
witnesses, who take this view, refer to the case of at least one 
Indian company which has fought its way into the Conference with- 
out any State aid or encouragement and they see no reason why 
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other Indian companies should not be equally successful, provided 
they have good financial backing, and are properly managed. ‘hese 
witnesses are, therefore, averse to any further assistance being 
given in the form of the reservation of the coastal trade to 
Ladian owned ships, because thev feel that a policy of restriction or 
exclusion will not pe to the advantage of the country as a whole. 
They point out that there has been no complaint regarding either 
the efficiency or adequacy of the services offered by existing ship- 
ping lines and consider that it would be a mistake to substitute for 
them an agency, the efficiency of which is problematical and in 
any case has yet to be proved. They point to the action which 
has been taken in Australia to place restrictions on the coasting 
trade with the result that freights have risen to the detriment of 
Australian trade, necessitating the appointment of a Committee, 
which is sitting at present, to examine the coastal trading pro- 
visions of the Australian Navigation Act. They are apprehensive 
that the same result will toflesy in Jadia if a policy of reservation 
is decided upon. If reseevation is, to be introduced at all they 
suggest that it should be confined to the exclusion of foreign ships 
only, but they strongly favour the policy of the open door as being 
tue most beneficial to the welfare of India as a whole. This is one 
side of the question. 
37. Phe other side of the qnestion’ has been presented to us by 
another section of witnesses who have given 
Other witnesses unable evidence, Their. view is that if, as they 
ty auree that training understand, the object of this enquiry is to 
eee tee reeratn bring say pdigny Mercantile Marine into 
cf the coastal trade for being within a reasonable pericd of time, 
ships owned and managed then it is not enough inerely to provide for 
ty Indians. the training and the Indianisation of the per- 
sonnel of the fieet anid that in addition it is 
necessary to provide for the Indianisation of the ownership. and 
inanagement of the ships at the same time. In other words, they 
feel that it is not sufficient for Govermnent to assist Indians only 
to man ships and that in addition they should be given facilities 
to own and manage them and that the two things should progress 
side by side. 'Phey pomné ort that it is practically nnpossipie under 
present conditions for Indian companies to gain a footing in the 
trade and do not consider that this view is controverted by the fact 
that one Indian company has succeeded in fighting its way into the 
Conference. That company, as they observe, was only successful 
-after a protracted struggle involving heavy losses which other com- 
panies with Innited resources at their disposal cannot afford to face 
It was alleged that the present British shipping lines to a certain 
extent neglect the small ports on the coust and at Madras we were 
told of an instance in which a shipping company and a railway 
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company had entered into # contract with & view to attr acting trade 
to w particular port. It was urged that such combinations are pre- 
judicial to the development of the smatt ports to which, it was 
clahued, that more attention will be paid when more Indian ship- 
ping companies come into existence. ‘They state that if direct 
action is taken to protect Indian shipping in the coastal trade 
plenty of Indian investors will be forthcorning to put up the money 
required to start Indian companies. it is pointed out by these 
Witnesses that the cousting trade is the domestic preserve of the 
people of this country and that it is only right and proper tliat 
Indian enterprises in this trade should be es specially fostered im 
preference to conipanies ran by non-Indians, With this aim in 
view, they consider that action should be taken to secure that the 
coasting trade of India is graduaily reserved for ships which are 
owned and managed and ultimately manned by the people of this 
country. They are averse to the policy of the open door as one 
which is not conducive to the growth of indigenous shipping enter- 
prises and thev do not appre liana that.a policy of res servation will 
be followed by the adverse vesults described in the preceding para- 
graph. In any case they consider that in the interests of the 
Indien Mercantile Marine the risk; if any, must be faced as it has 
heen faced bv every country tm the avorld, including a British 
Dominion, which has delil vera telly adopted the pohey of reserving 
its coasting trade for its own people in order to encourage the 
oe of a national Mercantile Marine. 


Bae) 


38. These are the two sides to the qnestion as thev have been 

View of the Committee presented tous by witnesses and we admit 
that something more is that thevé ds a good deal of force in. the 
PU ee argmmnents urged on both sides. It must he 
Hes, i stated that so far as the ports served are 
concerned there is no great fault to be found with the efficiency or 
the regularity of the services offered by the existing shipping 
lines and that the question of e replacement of non-Indian lines 
hv Indian concerns does not arise so far as these grounds are con- 
cerned. But we have been directed to examine what measures 
can usefully be taken for the development of an Indian Mercantile 
Marine, and we cannot agree that the provision of training facili- 
ties alone exhausts all the necessarv avenues of action which can 
usefully be taken in the direction indicated. 


39. In other countries, which have desired to develop a national 

Reservation of the Mercantile Marine, one direction in which 
coasting trade, action has been taken to this end has been 
to reserve the coasting trade for the subjects of the particular 
country concerned. U nder the provisions of the Indian Coasting 
Trade Act V of 1850 the coasting trade of India is open to all 
comers end it is the ananimous opinion of all witnesses who have 
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appeared before us that this Act should now be repealed with a- 
view to the exclusion of foreigners from the- 
coastal trade. It is understood that this action 
was suggested before the war when foreign participation in the 
Indian coastal trade threatened to assume serious proportions. 
With the outbreak of War, however, foreign competition declined 
and the proposal was dropped apparently becanse it was not cou- 
sidered advantageous to impose restrictions on the coastal trade at 
a time when India sorely needed coasting ships and was only too: 
glad to receive allied or neutral shipping in her ports. With the 
return of peace the position has changed and it is understood that 
there is now a vast amount of surplus tonnage lying at British 
ports for which employment cannot be found. The present is, 
therefore, an opportune moment to reopen the question, The 
coasting trade of a country is regarded universally as a domestic: 
trade in which foreign flags cannot engage as of right but to which 
they may be edmitted as an act of grace. It is admitted that the: 
policy of British Dominions or Possessions, in regard to their own 
coasting trades must be determined by their local interests and we- 
ure of opinion that in the interests of the growth of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine it is necessary to close the coasting trade of this. 
country to ships belonging to the subjects of foreign nations. It 
may be necessary to provide that an exception should be made in 
favour of those foreign States which) enjoy any treaty rights in 
respect of the Indian coasting trade (vide Section 736(c) of the: 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894), but we consider that no foreign 
ships should under any circumstances enjoy superior privileges to: 
those accorded to British ships. We have not been able to deter- 
mine from navigation statistics the extent of foreign participation 
in the coasting trade of British India but the general impression: 
is that it is very small and that in any case it is not large enough 
to justify the apprehension that its disappearance is likely seriousls 
to injure the commerce of the country. We recommend, there-- 
fore, that action should now be taken to repeal the Indian Coast- 


ing Trade Act V of 1850, subject to the exception which we have. 
mentioned above. 


Exelusion of foreigners. 


40. It has already been explained that a large number of wit-. 
Exclusion of fereign- nesses do not consider that the exclusion of 
ea ke cane foreign shipping alone goes far enough to 
ejent. encourage the growth of an Indian Mer- 
cantile Marine and that what is required is action to reserve the 
Proposal to reserve coastine trade more or less exclusively for 
the coastal trade for shipping companies, the controlling interests 
oe Shipping Com- iy which are predominantly Indian. Tn 
othar words, the object of these witnesses is to compel existing 
Rrivish Steamship lines to gradually Indianise the character of their 
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conpamtes in order that they may be considered eligible to trade 
on tie coast. It is necessary here to examine the possibility of 
Poasbilitye of exalted excluding British ships from the Indian 
ing British’ ships from Coasting trade. As already stated the policy of . 
the Indian cowting British Donsmions or Possessions in regard 
grade. to their own coasting trades is determined by 
their local interests. This is borne out by Section 736 of the: 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, which confers power upon the 
Legislature of a British Possession, by any Act or Ordinance, to: 
regulate its coasting trade, rode that, in such Act or Ordinance, 
all British ships Gneluding the ships of any other British Posses- 
sion! shall be treated in exactly the same inanner as ships of the 
British Possession in which it is made, -We find that the Common- 
: . wealth of Australia has taken advantage of 
Action taken in ee : : ; : , ‘ 

Australia to reserve the the provisions of this Section of the Mer- 
coasting trade fer chant Shipping Act to introduce a law 
Australian shipowners, Which. lis” had_the effect of conferring on: 
Australian shipowners a monopaly in the Australian coasting trade.. 
his has been done, not “by excluding non-Australian ships in so- 
many words, but by providing m the Australian Navigation Act 
for a systern of control by meas of Heenses to trade on the Austra- 
lian coast, which are only granted 10 vessels engaged in such trade 
under certain conditions. The conditions attached to the grant 
of a license fo. the Australian coasting trade apply to all British. 
ships alike, hut the nature of those conditions is such that they 
have the practical effect of automatically shutting out all except 
Australian owned vessels from the Australian coasting trade. It 
is clear, therefore, that if itf-is decided to take similar action in 
respect of the Indian coasting trade in the interests of Indian 
shipowners, there is nothing in the British Merchant Shipping 
Law, which would prevent auction of this kind being taken, pro- 
vided the conditions enforced are applicable to British and Indian 
ships alike. It is believed to be true that a Committee has been: 
appointed to inquire into and report upon the effect of the opera-. 
tion of the Australian Navigation Act upon the trade, industry and 
development of that country and that the coastal trading provi- 
sions of the Act will form the subject of special enquiry by this 
Committee. Although, as before stated, one witness with recent 
Australian experience has said that the Act has been prejudicial 
to trad» interests, there is no information whatever at present as 
to what conclusions this Committee has reached. Until the 
Australian Committee's Report is published it is impossible to base 
any conclusions on the experience alleged to have been gained in 
Australia of the poltey of coastal reservation. At the same time 
in must be pointed ont that the svsten: of reserving the coastal 
trade Sas been adopted by other countries and is still continued by 
them. Tt does not follow, even if the Australian avstem has not 
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been successful, that the system we propose for the Indian coastal 
trade will not be a success. 


We do not consider that it is possible to say at this stage 
Recommendation that Whether the reservation of the Indian coast- 
the Indian coasting tng trade for shipping companies, which are 


Shoe h eh Ai re Stamey s A ji 
‘rade should be reserved predominant! y Indian i character, 1 likely 
tor ships the owaership y 
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cide. wouevelliive “fae. EO Ue beneficial for India or not, for the 
ferests in which are simiple reason that there are no data at pre- 
predeminantly Tnd:an, sent on which a satisfactory conclusion can 


be based In any case, it seeins unfair io pronounce any ndverse 
judgment ag te the ability of Indians to run shipping companies 
us successfully and efficiently as the present concerns nntil they 
have been given an opportunity of owning and managing ships under 
i1ore favourable conditions than those ‘prevailing to-day. Indians 
have proved successful in othertechmical trades in which a short 
trie back they possessed Jittle-or wospractical knowledge or ex- 
perience and we see no reason why, given.a favourable opportunity, 
they should not prove equally successful in the Brees trade. 
The Honourable Member for Commerce stated in the Jievislative 
Assembly on behalf of the Government that this desire on the 
put of the people for their awn Mercantile Marine was a very 
natural desite. Recognising this natural desire we are of opinion 
that this should be met within a rersonable period of time and 
not in the distant future. This being se, it is cur considered opinion 
that the provision of facilities-fer the training of Indian offteers and 
ernuimeers alone is not sufficient-tomeet the reqnirements of the 
case end that some further Steps are géanired to achieve the obiect 
in view. These further steps we recommend should he in the 
form of the eventual reservation of the Indian coasting trade for 
ships the ownership and controlling interests in which are pre- 
Pronosal to introduce  Gominantly Indian. This should be cone hy 
asystem of licenses in the introduction of a svstem of licenses or 
‘ot the Ladian permits as has heen done in Austreia, ex- 
Ee cent that the conditions to he attached to 
the grant of a Heense or pernut in Tndia will he different to the 
conditions maposed ‘in Australia. We recommend that it should 
he announced now that with effect from a date, to be fixed bv 
Crovernment, the privilege to Snie or to take part in the coast- 
ime trade of India will he reeulated by a svstem of licenses, the 
conditions of which are indicated in the paragraphs which follow. 





42. The summary of evidence goes to show that en ideal Tndian 


Detnition of an ideal © Mercantile Marine may be brieflv described 
fndian Mercantile aa follaws :— 
Marine 


s 
Ships to he registered in India. 
Officers and crews to be Indians. 
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(c) The ships to be owned by joint stock companies . (public 
or private) segistered in India with rupee capital, with 
a majority of Indians on the Directorate or to be 
owned and managed by individual Indians. 

(d) The majority of the shares 1 in the companies to be held 
by Indians. 


(e) The management of the companies to be predominantly 
in the hands of Indians. 


(f) The. ships shall be built in Indian sainwards belonging to 
companies constituted in a similar manner. 


As an ideal to be worked up to eventually we accept the above 
definition but for the present we do not consider that it is capable 
of practical realisation in full. What we wish to provide for in 
our coastal trading regulations is that after a time the ownership 

Definition of ap Indian and controlling interests in the ship or ships 
anit pe for which licenses are required shall be pre- 
Aneaial tediig Secale dominantly Indian and we think that this 
tions, qualification should be held to have been ful- 
filled if a ship conforms to the following conditions :— 


(a) That it is registered in India, 

(b) That it is owned and managed by an individual Indian 
or by a joint stock company ‘(public or private) which 
is registered in India with rupee capital, with a 
majority of Indians on its Directorate and a majority 
of its shares held by Indians, and 

(c) That the management of such company is predominantly 
in the hands of [ndians. 


‘It is not possible at present to provide ‘alt the officers and crews 
should be completely India; because it will take some time under 
our training scheme to produce the requisite number of Indian 
officers and engineers, but in our coastal trading regulations which 
follow provision has been made for the compulsory Indianisation 
af the personnel. Nor is it possible at present to provide that the 
ships applying for licenses shall have been built in India, because 
no shipbuilding yards capable of constructing ocean-going steam 
vessels exist in this country but we hope that in course of time it 
will be found practi¢able to add both these desiderata to the condi- 
‘tions of the license, which we propose should be laid down. 

48, It should be announced that on and from a certain date to 
Conditions which should P& Specified by Government no ship should 
be attached to the grant be entitled to engage or take part in the 
of licenses to trade on Coasting trade of India unless such ship has 
the Tndian coast. first obtained a license from the licensing 
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authority appointed for the purpose, subject to the following con- 
ditions :— 


Condition 1.—ITacenses or permits shall after the itroduc- 
tion of the licensing system be issued to any ship. 
flying the British Flag, provided that it is proved to 
the satisfaction of the lcensing authority that such 
ship, not being more than 25 years old, has been re- 
gularly engaged on the coasting trade during the 
preceding twelve months and that the Joint Stock 
Company (public or private) or individual by whom 
it is owned gives an undertaking in writing to take- 
Indian apprentices for training subject to a minimum 
of 2 per ship, no line being compelled to take more: 
than. 60 apprentices all-told. Provided further that 
such Joint Stock Company or individual owner under- 
takes to employ qualified Indian officers and engineers, 
as they become eligible, up tosthe extent of at least 
50 per cent. of the total number of officers and 
engineers employed. These licenses shall continue 
subject to Board of Trade Regulations until the ship: 
has reached the age of 25 years, provided the condi-. 
tions set forth above are being complied with. 


Condition 2.—All ships;hereafter seeking to enter the coastal’ 
trade can only obtaim licenses.on their complying with 
such conditions as maybe laid down by Government 
for Indian Shipping concerns; provided also that the - 
owners of all such ships are likewise required to give 
an undertaking on the lines indicated in Condition 1 
regarding the employment of Indian apprentices and 
the gradual Indianisati6n of their officers and 
engineers. 

Condition 3.—The licensing authority may be given discre- 
tion to waive all or any of these conditions during 
exceptional periods of stress such as trade booms.. 
famines, war, etc., and to issue permits to any ship 
flying the British Flag to cover such periods as he- 
may consider requisite. 


Condition 4.—The licensing authority may also be vested 
with power to take such steps, with the approval of” 
the Government of India, as may be considered advis- 
wble to deal with deferred rebates, rate wars, or any 
other conditions which act unduly as a restraint on 
trade. 
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Condition 5.—Provision should be made that, where by 
treaty made before the 13th May 1869, Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria agreed to grant to any ships of 
w foreign State such rights or privileges in respect of 
the coasting trade of British India, those rights and 
privileges shall be enjoyed by those ships for so long as 
Her Majesty agreed or His Majesty the King may 
hereafter agree to grant them. This, however, should 
be subject to the proviso that no foreign ships should 
under any circumstances enjoy superior privileges to 
those accorded to British ships. 


Column 6.—For the purpose of these regulations ‘Coasting 
trade‘? may be deemed to mean trade exclusively 
carried on between any port or ports in British India 
aud any port or ports or place on the Continent of 
India (including Burma). 


These, broadly speaking, are the conditions which in our opinion 
should be imposed under the licensing system which we recommend 
should be introduced on the coasting trade of India. 


44, It has occurred to us that it would facilitate the growth of 
an Indian Mercantile Marine if, in combina- 
Proposal to purchase tion withthe Ucensi t high has bs 

one of the existing British ith the ficensing system which has been 
lines operating on the proposed above, arrangements could be made 
coast, for the. Government of India, by means of a 
loan, to purchase one of the existing British lines operating on the 
coast as a going concern and appoint Directors to control it, a 
majority of whom should be Indians. The present management 
should be retained until such time as there are sufficient Indians 
available with the necessary experience to undertake complete 
management. The ownership of the vessels in this line should be 
transferred by sale from time to time to approved Indian owners 
with a view to the above concern ultimately being placed in the 
hands of Indian companies. Such an arrangement would furnish 
wn immediate opportunity for Indians to extend the Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine with a ready made fleet of proved efficiency and as the 
existing management would be retained if would have a definite 
commercial value offering a fairly safe return for the capital invested 
ut its purchase. The possession of such a fleet of ships of the 
approved type would provide also immediate opporttinities for the 
training of Indian apprentices and the employment of Indian 
officers, as well as opportunities for the training of Indians in the 
business management of shipping concerns by European shipping 
experts. We have not sounded any of the existing British owned 
tines as to whether they would be willing to sell out but we think 


i is not wnlikely, under the changed conditions which, if approved 
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by Government, the reservation of the coastal trade on the lines 
indicated will bring about, that one or more of these companies 
might be willing to consider the matter if w suitable offer is made to 
them. In our opinion this proposition is a feasible one, provided it 
is combined with the licensing system which we have recommended, 
aml we commend it as worthy of serious consideration by the 
Gevernment of India. 


45. Tn their evidence quite a large number of witnesses have 
recounmended: that, in addition to the reser- 
_ Other forms of State vation of the coastal trade for Indian ship- 
aid not recommended. ; é ; 
ping companies, such companies should alsc 
be given navigation bounties, cheap Government loans, State 
guarantee of interest on capital and other forms of financial aid 
which have been given in other countries simultaneously with the 
reservation of the coastal trade for their own subjects. In our 
opinion the reservation of the éoastal trade in the manner which 
we have indicated will confer a substantial advantage upon Indian 
shipowners, and we see no justification for the grant of any other: 
forms of State aid. We Yecommend, however, that at some 
future date, as soon as a sufficient number of trained Indian officers 
end engineers are available and Indian shipowners have proved 
eficiant: in managing and running |coastal steamers, the question 
of granting nav iwation bounties to puitely Indian shipping companies 


in respect of overseas trade to other countries should be favourably 
considered, 


46. A question may be raised whether the recommendations we 
; have Hdeqinrespect of the ownership of 
‘Inestion whether re- vessels to be licensed for the Coastal trade 
commendatious made in a eSTREGHE. Oils Heaton: G30 (b) of ¢] 
respect of the cwnership of — FE Consistent with sec On fe 0) oF th 
vessels to be licensed for British Merchant Shipping Act of 1894 whieh 
the coastal trade are con- limits the power of the  luegislature of 
sistent with the provi- Vriticly: ‘Paaedatoin: iy tlie: yak bee e. +h 
sins of Section 736 (2) hte. miaeey Py ie SEE | oe 4 
of the Merchant Ship: regulation of its coasting trade by the con. 
ping Act, 1804, dition that all British ships Gneluding the 
ships of any other British Possession) shal 
be treated in exactly the same manner as tie ships of the British 
Possession concerned. In requiring predominant Indian owner- 
ship for British ships as in the case of Indian ships, we do noz 
think that the principle of that section is violated. This reavire- 
a applies to both classes of ships and in stipulating for a ie Q- 
deminant Indian share in the management and controlling interc 
o! British ships operating in the Indian coasting trade, ¢ there 
certainly no evasion of the provisions of that section. But if i 
should be so considered by the Taw Officers of the Crown. we 
would strongly recommend that section 736 (b) of the Britis! 


ice 
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Merchant Shipping Act should be amended. If this is not agree} 
to, then we recommend that, in addition to the licensing systein 
imposing the other ‘conditions we have suggested, namely, employ- 
ment of Indian apprentices and Indian officers, a system of bounties 
should be resorted to to develop the Indian Mercantile Marine. 
The bounties should be given to all- Indian owned and Indian 
managed ships and Mail “contracts should be given only to stcl 
ships and preference should be given for the carriage of Govern- 
ment Stores in such ships whether on the coast or in the overseas 
trade. ‘Line establishment of a competent authority for the purpose 
of regulating the coastal shipping trade and for developing the 
Indian Mercantile Marine in all its branches is highly essential in 
order to carry out our recommendations in this matter. If the 
coastal trade can be reserved in the manner suggested by us, the 
country will be saved much expense which a system of bounties 
and subsidies would invelve. Every effort should, therefore, be 
made to secure the amendment of the section of the Merchant 
Shipping Act referred to above if really it stands in the way of 
carrying out our recommendations. 


47. It has always been an accepted principle that, so far as 
a Maritime Services.are concerned, the course 
Mail subsidies, of the ‘post should follow as far as possible 
the course of trade. Consequently to secure the maximum economy 
m carrying mails, steamer services already in existence have been 
utilized for the purpose. We understand that mail subsidies are: 
fixed by negotiation or tender based on the regularity and speed of 
the services and that the number of miles combined with the 
speed has been the determining factor m fixing the rate. In our 
opinion the broad principle enunciated above is sound and we 
see no reason to advocate amy radical. change. But should the 
licensing system we have advocated, for any reasons, not be adopt- 
ed, it will be necessary to enter-ioall future mail contracts, in 
which the whole amount of the subsidy is to be paid by India, a 
stipulation to the effect that all suitable ships owned by such 
companies must take on board a number of Indian apprentices, in 
accordance with the hmitations we have previously recommended 
under the licensing system. 
48. In Chapter V we have dealt with the Indianisation of the 
Roval Indian Marine. The scheme for the 
Indianisation of tho navtical training of Indians which we have 
Pilot services, the Marine recommended in Chapter II will give Indian 
oe ae ord ee officers the requisite qualifications to enter 
Trust vessels. any service for which sea experience 
is required and we recommend that 
one way of finding avenues “of employment for these officers 
after their training has been completed should be to employ an 


increasing nuinber of them. as they become available, in services 
such as the Bengal and other Pilot services, the Marine Depart- 
unents under Jocal Governments and in vessels belonging to the 
Port Trusts, until these services also are practically Indianised. 
49. We may add that some witnesses both at Calcutta and 
Pre ; Rangoon sought to bring to our notice certain 
cites Ot alt, Serious difficulties aleged to be felt by Indian 
internal river trafie and Companies in the matter of internal river 
tride conneeted with it. traffic and trade connected with it. We felt 
that we could not deal with these questions 
as they were outside the scope of the terms of reference to this 
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< nnmittee. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Measures for the Encouragement of Self-propelled 
Shipbuilding in India. 


50. Only three witnesses who claimed to be shipbuilders came 
Present condition of forward to give evidence on shipbuilding. 
“Shipbuilding industry in These were non-Indians of Calcutta engaged 
India. in small yards in which no ship of more 
than 200 tons had been built. Two Indian witnesses claimed to 
be shipbuilders but beyond recommending that subsidies should be 
given by the Government their evidence was not of much assist- 
ance. The non-Indian witnesses believed that it would be a long 
time before Indians could compete in shipbuilding with English 

shipbuilders. 


51. We have, therefore, beem»eompelled to form a judgment 
’ fromour own observations of the shipyards 


ipyae tai aeited which «ve visited,.a list of which is given 


“below :-— 


Bombay.—Royal Indian Marine Dockyard. 


Mazagon Dock belonging to the P. and O. and British India 
Steam Navigation: Companies. 


Workshops of Messrs. Alcock Ashdown and Company. 


Calcutta.—The Hooghly Docking and Engineering Company’s 
workshops at, Salkea: 


The British India Steam Navigation Company’s workshops 
at Sulkea. ; 


Messrs. Burn and Company’s workshops at Howrah. 


Messrs. John King and Company’s workshops at Howrah 
and Sulkea. 


The River Steam Navigation Company’s workshops © at 
Garden Reach. 


Dockyard at Garden Reach belonging to the India General 
Steam Navigation and Railway Company, Ltd. 


Rangoon.—The shipbuilding yard and workshops of the 
Trrawady Flotilla Company at Dalle. 
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52. The largest steel hull built in India is the s.s. © Bahdra ”’ of 
600 tons by Messrs. Burn and eon of 


oo Le ne Calcutta. The machinery for this vessel 
limited. was built out of India. In all Messrs. Burn 


and Company have built 9 ships of a total! 
of 2,373 tons gross which are of sufficient importance to be mcludet 
in Lloyd’s register of 100 tons gross and over. All the other 
shipbuilders whose vards we visited have built 13 ships totalling 
4,915 tons gross as given in Tloyd’s register for 1922-23. Tho 
number of ships of 100 tons gross and over built in the world i 
tie ten years previous to the war is 16,975 and their total gross 
tonnage is 28,331,448. ‘Thus it will be seen that the experience 
of shiph suilding in Tndia is very linvited as to quantity and size of 
ships, 


After careful consideration, we are of alae hat Catentia 
would .be ‘the best, position tor shipbuilding 
as there -is' more experience of it there than 
elsewhere, and it is near the coal and steel 
producing a and the steel works ot Tatanagar. If, however, 
steel and coal from outside) Didia for) shipbuilding purposes he 
admitted free of duty, Porabay and some other ports may in tine 
compete with Calentta as shipbuilding centres. 


Cateutta best position 
for ship-building. 


54. Competition with non-Tndan-shipbuilders is at present ouly 
Apmpotition with non- practicable for stnall vessels. The cast of 
Tuian shipbuilders only bringing out such vessels to India is a suffi- 
practicable for small ciently dargepercentage of the price to cover 
see the difference in the building cost hetween 
Irdian-built and now-Tndian built ships. 


55. If an entirely seli-contained condition is desired for India. 
ected acraemneai Ate it w ould appear to be as necessary to be able 
shipbuilders for the pure £0 build ships in India as it is for Indians to 
pore of creating a self own ships. Shipowners, however, naturally 
aes Indian Mereans want to buy in the cheapest market, which 
rere is not India at present, but if protection is 
eranted to shipowners to enable them to create wn Todian Mercantile 
Marine, it would seem to be desirable for shipbuilders to have 
protection to create their industry. 
56. The methods proposed by witnesses to protect the ship- 
Methods proposed to boildmg industry are somewhat similar te 
protect the shipbuilding — those for shipping :—- 
industry. 


Tioans by Government. 


bo eet 


Bounty of 25 per cent. of the cost of the shin. 
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3. Guaranteed dividends of the shipbuikG:  conipany by 
the Government. 
4. Shipyards to be Jaid out and run by Governinent and sold 


by them by tender as going concerns. 
One, any or all of these methods have been suggested by more or 
less responsible witnesses. ; 

No. 1 is of no use by itself. Sufficient and remnnerative work 
to amplov the capital continuously — and 
successitally must be found and as at present 
it is not likely to be got from outside India, it must be obtained 
within from Indian shipowners and the Government of Tndia, 
Provincial Governments aud Port Trusts. If the above conditions 
can be guaranteed, cheap loans might be given to a shipbuilding 
company up to the extent of one-third of the total paid up capital. 

No. 2. We failed to get the reasons for this form of bounty 

: either-as to quality or quantity. We could 

Construction bounties oot nig reliable information as to the probable 
difference in cost between ships built in India and elsewhere and 
could, therefore, form no idea as to whether 25 or any other per- 
centage was necessary to enable Indian shipbuilders to sell ships 
at. the same price as shipbuilders of other countries. Any system 
of bounty should only extend to making up the difference between 
the minimum cost of production in India and abroad. We consider 
that this system would he more equitable in all ways than a fixed per- 
centage. In any event, this-difference should not exceed 25 per 
cent. of the price abroad. “Che determination of the difference 
will not always be easy, but the difficulty could be overcome by the 
establishment of a competent authority. Tf the fixed percentage 
system were adopted, it is not casy to see how an industry can be 
created or encouraged by allowing the seller to fix his own prices 
regardless of others. 

No. 3 is open to the serious objection that it gives no incentive 
to economic production. 


Cheap loans, 


Guaranteed dividends 
not recommended. 
No. 4. By this method all the capital would have to be found 
eenede sii wetmdaeti hy by the Government, probably a crore per ship- 
laid dows ant yan be yard. The Government would have to find 
Government not reeom- work for the yard and show a profit on it 
mended, _ before the yard would be saleable. To con- 
tinne to build for undetermined clients at prices in competition 
with the rest of the world would not be profitable. If sold at a 
profitable price. the increased cost of Indian-built ships above others 
for an Indian Mercantile Marine would be either a handicap to 
that marine or a drain on Government if Government made good 
the loss to. the Indian Mercantile Marine. For the purpose of 
pd 2 
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developing an Indian Mercantile Marine the least costly way at 
present is to purchase the ships out of India. For the purpose of 
fully developing a shipbuilding industry in India, the existence of 
a large Indian Mercantile Marine must be assured and all ships of 
that mercantile marine must ultimately be built in India as well as 
all vessels built for the Govermnent of India, the Provincial Govern- 
ments and Port Trusts. In the latter connection it may be noted 
tlt the total number of vessels built for the Government of India 
and Port Trusts since 1910 is six, 100 ft. long and over, and 14 
pete We attach as an Appendix* to 
this Te port a statement which gives the 
details cf ail the vessels built for India from 1910 to March 1921. 


* Appendix D. 


The reservation of the coasting trade to Indians on, say, 100 
ships of 500,000 gross tons would necessitate the renewal of not 
less than five and not more than ten ships per year, that is, five for 
renewal and five for losses and obselescence before being worn out. 
Assuming that they should all-bebuiltintndia it would be necessary 
to have shipbuilding facilities capable of turning out ten ships im 
a year but commercially efficent when producing only five. The 
six Government and Port Trust vessels and the 14 dredgers built 
since 1910, seven before March 1921 and seven since, gave an 
average, excluding the four years of the war, of, say, two ships 
or dredoers per year. Hence the required shipbuilding facilities 
per year would be a minimum of seven andia maximum of twelve. 


. There are facilities in existence in Bombay and Calcutia for 

Bee shipowners repairs of-ships, which have been developed 
should have ther cwn during the war,sfor which full employment 
he Me re cannot now be found. Some of these facili- 
Bains, © eepbnald ling tes could be made use of for ship and engine 
yards, building though ne one establ eiaiiont is fully 
ecuipped at present. for completely building ships and engines of 


tke kind mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 


Any scheme of an Indian Mercantile Marine begun on the basis 
of reserving the coastal trade would necessitate repair shops at both 
Calcutta and Bombay. These shops might (a) be owned by 

shipping companies running the trade as the Bri itish India Steam 
Nayigation Company do at present, or (b) these companies might 
rely on privately owned repair shops to do their work. Practically 
all the repair yards are controlled by non- Indians. If it is desired 
that the shipbuilding establishments of the future be run exclusively 
b. Indians it would be worth while for the Indian shipowners to 
hive their own repair shops and so plan or develop them that they 
st-ould be capable of efficiently building their own ships and engines. 
The shipowner would pay what his ships cost him. If they cost 
more than what he could buy them for elsewhere, his freights 


oy 


od 


would have to be increased to make the same profit or he would 
have to receive a bounty. This is based on the assumption that 
the shipowners could agree sufficiently among themselves to have 
a shipyard or shipyards common to all shipowners or that some of 
the existing lines were taken over by an Indian company or com- 
panies together with their repair shops. 


58. For some years to come it would be necessary to obtain 
Pe : : expert assistance from non-Indians, who 
Expert assistance from ah ie tae Athi all. thé 4nes- Of Is 
abroad nevessary at first,  MUSt be familiar with all the types o vessels 
to be built in the proposed shipyard. ‘This 
expert assistance might come from a shipbuilding firm who might 
be persuaded to assist an Indian firm or it might come from a firm 
of consulting Naval Architects and Engineers who had been entrust- 
ed with the superintendence of the design and construction of ships 
and dredgers for the Government and vessels similar to those 
required for the Royal Indian Mazine and the coasting lines. 





09. Having given ourbéSt. consideration to the various pouit~ 
rere . seb forth above, we recommend that for the 
ey bounties presdispaptarnuies advantageous course to be 
adopted iste give construction bounties us 
indicated in paragraph 56.” [fa shipbuilding yard is projected by 
an Indian Company, the Goyernment may aid that enterprise by 
(a) advancing a cheap loan/to the: extent of one-third of the paid 
up capital of that Company and assistunce in acquiring suitable 
sites; (0) guaranteeing the giving of all Government and Port 
Trust work to this shipyatd at acost hot unduly higher than tHe 
cheapest price which can be-secured-abroad for a similar class of 
work; and (¢) legislating that, when such a suitable shipbuilding 
yard is completed and established, all ships seeking for a license on 
the coast should also be required to have been built in India. While 
agreeing with our recommendations, ovr colleague, the Hon'ble 
Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, would prefer the Government ploneering 
this enterprise and establishing and maintaining a shipbuilding yard 
at its own cost, 
60. Shipbuilding, including engine construction, is a highly 
Possibilities of traine developed and complex industry and among 
ing suitable Indian ship-  thany things is dependent upon the trainine 
building stalls, of shipbuilders. In Britain, even in the vre- 
iron. stage of shipbuilding, it had its school of Naval Architecture 
which provided for the scientific education of Naval Architects and 
Paeilities in Great the technical education of the shipbuilding 
Britain for the scientific staff. When the era of iron — ship-building 
aah : : ss oe commenced, if was the selentifie Naval 
oa aaa at the ehiv- Architects of these schools who carried out 
building sto ff. © this enermous charee from wood to iror. 


shipbtulding to a sucvessful state and to one from which the present 
state has developed. In the fifties of the last century, the only 
schools of Naval Architecture were those associated with the Royal 
Dockyards. Now, wherever there is a shipbuilding port, it has 
its school, or schools, in which a full technical education can be 
obtained, and there are three Universities in each of which a Chair 
of Naval Architecture and Fingineering is established, wherein a 
fuil scientific education in the subject can be obtained. The effect 
of this is that ship-designing is done by men of high scientific and 
technical attainments and the shipyards are continuously recruiting 
young men who are technically trained to take positions as drafts. 
men, os emen and managers. 


61. J) ha has no such schools and if such a highly developed 
RT ae ser ee industry as shipbuilding is to he established 
lishment of a similar Ut this country, its start must be associated 
educational system in with ansedncational system such as exists in 
Pata, Tingland. Japan and the United States are 
instances of this method of development. In both countries men have 
been sent to Britain to Jearn-in schools and shipyards and have 
afterwards become teachers and leaders in the industry. 


62. During the time between beginning the laying out of a 
Coaduates [rom Engi. SUtpyaad) and engine works and its being in 
ciraduates from Knegi- : : : eee 5 
neering Colleges inInda full’ -swang trained Indian mechanical en- 
vhould receive additional gifteers will have to be selected to receive a 
— eu tae further traming in shipbuilding, and marine 
asicting in the building @ugieeringy including both theoretical and 
of shipyards and after- practical instruction. These could be select- 
wards in building ships. ed during the process of building the 
works, so many each year. They would be drafted, for 
w part of their time, into the building of the ship- 
building works «as it went on and would thus become 
familiar with the plant and its construction before it began work. 
The Engineering Colleges could provide all the necessary men. 
These men would become draftsmen, foremen, assistant managers, 
ete. A small special staff of instructors in Naval Architecture would 
be necessary in one of the colleges, preferably Calcutta. The 
special course of training in shipbuilding and engineering given 

v the special staff should be similar to that in Glasgow University. 
The number of specially trained students need not exceed 10 per 
year. Tf these are sufficiently trained they will train the rank and 
fie. and the industry will co on and grow naturally, so far as person- 
nel is coneerned. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Royal indian Marine. 


63. Clause (1) of our terms of reference invites us to state 
what measures can usefully be taken for the liberal recruitment 
of Indians as Deck or Tixecutive Officers in the Roval Indian 
‘Marine. 

64. We are given to understand that the Royal Indian Marine 

Service is about to be reorganised into a 
,, Reorganisation of the purely combatant force or Indian Navy. 
Royal Indian Marine 7. ce eee 
intoa purely combatant Until the constitution of such a reorganised 
force or Indian Navy, service is definitely settled, it appears diff- 

cult for us to give any opinion as to the 
‘detailed methods to be adopted_to.Indianise the service. 


65. We, however, take the opportiinity of suggesting that the 
Indianisation of this service, whether it re- 
*'Indianisation of Royal mains a Royal Indian Marine or becomes a 
Hates ee ee Royal Indian Navy, is a matter of import- 
importance. ance and that the preliminary training shall 
take place in the suggested Training ship for 
the Indian Mercantile Marine .in, special classes. This in our 
opinion is the most effective and economical course for the pre- 
luminary training of such officers. 
GG. Tt is the almost unanimous desire of all Indian witnesses 
thai the ereation of an Indian Navy capable 
, Re-organisation of the of defending the coasts, harbours and com- 
Royal Indian’ Marine merce of India should proceed hand in hand 
into an Indian Navy : ‘ 
strongly reconumended, With the development of an Indian Mercan- 
mi tile Marine, and we strongly recommend to 
‘Government that the re-organisation of the Royal Indian Marine 
ito such a service shall be undertaken with the Jeast possible 
delay. 
EDWARD HEADLAM, 
President. 
T. RANGACHARTAR. 
J. H. BILES. 
LALUBHATL SAMATJDAS. 
*A. H. FROOM. 


JADU NATH ROY. 
J. H. GREEN, 
Secretary. 
The 3rd March 1924. 


* Subject to a minute of dissent. 
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MINUTE OF DISSENT. 


[ regret that I have been unable to agree with the conclusions 
arsived at by my colleagues as set forward in their recommenda- 
tions in chapter IIL of this report. 


Many witnesses who appeared before us stated emphatically 
that there were in this conntry large numbers of Indian lads of 
good education and of the right stanyp who were desirous of follow- 
ing the sea as a profession and who would cheerfully undergo the 
strict training necessary for them to become Officers and Engineers 
in the Mercantile Marine if the proper facilities were offered them. 
Other witnesses expressed their doubts as to this but it appeared 
to the Committee that it would be only fair to offer Indian Inds 
an opportunity of training, such as is done in other countries, and 
that this conld be the only real testes to whether the demand for a 
sea-going life is a real one. , 


Chapter IJ of this report deals with a scheme for training and I 
am in general agreement with the-views of my colleagues as ex- 
pressed therein. 


I have referred to this question of training as in my opinion the 
whole crux of our enquiry resis on the creation, if found practicable 
to do so, of efficient and wiustwertly Indian Officers and Engineers. 
I cannot agree that ships owned by Indians and managed by 
Indians could rightly be described as belonging to an Indian Mer- 
cairtile Marine so long as they were officered in both the Deck and 
Eugine-room departments by other then Tudians. Tt appears to 
me, therefore, to he entirely incorrect to put forward any scheme 
for establishing a so-called Indian Mercantile Marine until the 
firss test has been made of ascertaining whether in the future it will 
be possible to man ships from the highest grade to the lowest with 
Tndians entirely. Indian Crews have already proved themsetves 
and it remains for Indian Officers and lngineers to do likewise. 


Coming to chapter TIT, T will first examine the licensing scheme 
put forward in the report and I will state at the outset that I am 
strongly against Government control in any shape or form in con- 
nection with trade or Mercantile enterprises and more especially 
wit shipping; the licensing system recommended at once means 
Government vontrol in some form or other. I do not  pro- 
pos» to argue here whether or no it is possible to en- 
courage an Inland Industry by protection but the  boister- 
ing up of any Mercantile Marine bv artificial means is un- 
sowid. There should be complete freedom on the seas; any 
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restriction in the Coastal trade of India in the shape of reservation 
for Indian owned ships or by any other means would surely result 
m an inefficient service accompanied as a corollary with bigh 
freights, due to a lack of incentive occasioned by the absence of 
uny fear of competition. 

Several witnesses in their examination before us quoted the 
British Mercantile Marine as an example of the beneficial effecta 
to be obtained from legislative reservation and made reference to 
the old Navigation Act of 1651. It is well known, however, that 
these Navigs ict Juaws were repealed ii 1854 and it cannot be con- 
tended that the British Mercantile Marine experienced anything 
but the greatest benefit by the repeal of the Laws since the pros- 
perity of British Shipping increased rapidly from the date of the 
removal of the Act from the Statute Book. An interesting his- 
torical survey on flag discrimination was drawn up a short “while 
back by the Sea Transport Committee of the Tuternational Cham- 
ber of Commerce with a view, to assist, the deliberations of the 
Second General Conference on Communications and Transit which 
assembled at Geneva on the. 15th N6vember last under the auspices 
of the League of Nations. To attach an extract from this survey 
which C think will be found interesting; it will be seen that far 
from flourishing under the Navigation Tiaws the British Mercantile 
Marine was in danger of imminent decay due to the restrictions 
imposed by them. 


Condition J of the licensing. scheme provides that those ships 
at preselt trading on the Coast and fiying the British flag shall be 
entitled to a liesune to continue their trade so long as they comply 
with certain regulations as to ‘carrying Indian apprentices and to 
employing « certain percentage of Indian Officers and Engineers as 
they become competent. Taken bv itself this condition might not 

appear to be objectionable, but 


Condition 2 prevents the existing British-owned Companies 
from renewing their coastal fleet as their ships reach the age limit 
vad in effect provides for the ultimate elimination of all British- 
owned (as distinct from Indian-owned) shipping on the Coast of 
India. 


That this would prove beneficial to the Coastal Trade of Indin 
or have anything but a det trimental effect on the country’s trade 
as a whole [ cannot conceive. Several witnesses admitted that any 
scheme to reserve the coastal trade exclusively oe acer owned 
ships might not confer anv benefits upon shippers or prove of 
advantage to the trade, but at the same time they aa for the 
establishment of an assisted Coastal Indian AMercantite Marine 
in order to satisfy the aspiration of those demanding an 
Indian Mercantile Marine. They added that India would gladly 
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pay the price but what anthority they had for making such a 
statement was not produced. My opinion is that there are limita- 
tions to any sentimental preference shippers may have for tonnage 
end that the carriage of the trade should be left free at any rate to 
all British-owned ships, with which I include Tndian-owned, flying 
the British flag. 

I am in thorough agreement with those witnesses who depre- 
cated any recommendation which would uncompromisingly 
+queeze out the efficient and well-proved service of the  exist- 
jag Shipping Lines on the Coast in order to introduce some other 
service the efficiency of which is at least problematical. I agree 
with those witnesses who have claimed that the existing British 
Gompanies on the coast have built up the coastal trade of India by 
perseverance, patience and the expenditure of enormous capital 
over a long period of years and that to seek protective legislation in 
order to oust them now can only be regarded as an unreasonable 
proposal, apart altogether from the detriunental effects which would 
he experienced by the tradesavhich they have fostered, encouraged 
and brought ito the proniment position which it holds to-day. 

No one refutes the right) of Tindia, or of any of the Dominions, 
to have a Mercantile Marine of their own but to seek to establish 
‘hese by domestic legislation agaist the shipping of any other part 
of the British Empire is much to be deprecated. In fact so much 
smportance is attached to the, freedour. of shippmg within the 
Empire that the British Merchant Shipping Act of 1894 provides 
igainst such domestic legislation. 

‘This Act is referred to in Chapter TI of the report by my col- 
ieagues who in doing so uppear to“ have some doubt as to whether 
the licensing scheme recommended by them contravenes section 
736 (b) of the Act and they therefore propose that if it is held that 
the scheme would violate the Act, « svstem of bounties, etc., should 
ve adopted. 

In iny opinion the proposed licensing scheme, which would 
compel a British-owned and British-managed ship to become an 
Tndian-owned and Indian managed ship, does contravene the Act, 
in as much as the former vessel is obliged to lose its identity and 
therefore it is not being treated in exactly the same manner as the 
latter, which similarity of treatment is required by the Act. 

Several witnesses quoted the Comuuonwealth of Australia and the 
measures taken by that country to reserve its coastal trade. ‘The 
sules introduced by Australia, however, can be adopted by any 
Rritish Shipping Company should it think it worthwhile to do so 
and in that way presumably the British Merchant Shipping Act 
has been complied with. As mentioned in the report, however, the 
benefits accruing to Australia by the action of her Legislature 
ippear to be extremely donbtfal and a Committee is enquiring into 
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the whcle matter at the present time. One witness who had been 
in Australia informed us that the trade had suffered under the 
unposed restrictions. 


Lam rather surprised_at Australia being held up as an example 
by several witnesses to be followed by India, seeing that if many 
of the Shipping Lines who trade with Australia had thought fit to 
comply with the regulations it would have entailed the dismissal 
of many thousands of Indians who would have been thrown out of 
employinent—L am referring to Indian Deck and Engine-room 
“Crews. 


‘Phe question of bounties to aid the development of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine has not been discussed by the Committee at any 
length and they have not been recommended by my colleagues 
except as a possible alternative in the event of the licensing scheme 
not bemg found practicable or in conformity with the British 
Merchant Shipping Act. It was-vecoynised by all witnesses that 
bounties would entail a heavy expense, on the Government of 
India and some witnesses farther beld the, opimon that bounties 
merely represented the difference between efficiency and inefficiency. 
Tam in agreement with both these views. 


Conditions 3, 5 & 6.—l do not propose to discuss these three 
-conditions which would appear to be necessary attachments to the 
proposed licensing scheme. 


Condition 4.—Neither will Ldiscuss this condition in any detail 
but will merely content inyself with remarking that the suggestion 
to empower a Licensing Authority in-India to deal with Deferred 
Rebates, etc., which have been widely discussed in most countries 
throughout the world and have recently been the subject of an 
-examination by an Imperial Shipping Committee in England com- 
posed of the greatest experts, seems to me to be investing one 
particular body with powers which are not held by any authority 
within the British mipire. 


To now come to the suggestion that the Government of India 
should, by means of a loan, arrange to purchase one of the existing 
British Tiines operating on the Coast as a going concern and to 
appoint Directors to control it, the majority of whom should be 
Indians. It is not suggested, however, that there should be a com- 
pulsory sale of one of the British Lines but the effect of the purchase, 
even if such were possible, would be to establish a State-owned Tine 
which has been tried in many other countries usually as an after- 
math of the War, and in no instance has the experiment proved a 
success. With the examples before us I cannot support any recom- 
snendation that the Government of India should adopt the proposal. 
“There is no reason to suppose that the Government of this conntry 
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would succeed in such a venture where others have failed. Govern- 
ment should leave commercial enterprises severely alone and refrain 
from competing in commercial pursuits. Should one of the existing 
Supping Companies on the Coast be willing to sell its concern there 
does not appear to be anything to prevent any other party from 
buying it in the ordinary way of business. 

In chapter HII of the report a reference 1s aptly made to the 
study of shipbuilding in India as set forward in chapter IV. If a 
shipbuilding industry can be profitably started in India I would 
welcome it as I would any other industry which would afford em- 
ployment to the people and assist in the prosperity of the country. 

The whole question of the practicability of shipbuilding in India 
is a matter for experts and the Comuinittee has been fortunate in 
having as one of them a notable expert in ship constraction. The 
expense to the country, however, of establishing shipbuilding is 
another matter and I am not m favour of Government embarking 
or a costly and unremunerative scheme. The recommendations 
ot the Committee in chapter TV will require the most careful consi- 
deration from the financial aspect. 


The principles enunciated by my colleagues i the first part of 
the paragraph in chapter IIT dealing with Mail Subsidies appear 
te me to be sound aud Ll concur in thein. I caunot agree, however, 
that any extraneous conditions outside the business of carryin,: the 
Mails should be inserted in a Mail Contract. It has always peeu 
held by the British Government, us represeuted by the Postmaster 
General, that the terms of a Mail Contract shouid deal solely with 
the satisfactory and economic ¢arriage of Postal matter and any 
attempt to introduce irrelevant conditions has been strenuvusly 
opposed. The Postmaster General’s views are undoubtedly sound 
ae once any precedent was created allowing the insertion In a Mail 
Contract of conditions not strictly applicable to the carriage of Mails 
it would leave the door open for pressure to be brought to bear to 
insert clauses bestowing benefits on outside parties to the detriment 
of the most economical and efficient Mai! service. I cannot avree, 
therefore, with the recormmendation that a stipulation should be 
inserted in any Mail Contract entered into by the Government of 
India, as to the composition of the personnel of the Crews of ships 
carrying the Mails. 


Reference has been made in the report to the statement by some 
witnesses that the attempts made from time to time by Indian 
Companies to establish themselves in the Indian Coastal trade have 
been frustrated by action taken by existing Companies to mect 
their competition. Tt cannot, however, be argued that this is anv 
thing but usual in the ordinary course of business or that one parti- 
cular trade should be singled ont for Government intervention. 
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There is no question of the defensive action of the existing Com- 
panies on the Coast being directed against Indian Companies qua 
Indian. Similar action is taken against any new comer, of whatever 
nationality, seeking to cut into their established business. 


The terms of reference to our Committee were “‘ to consider 
what measures can usefully be taken for etc., ete.,’’ The word 
“usefully ’’? formed the subject of considerable discussion among 
the Committee and is dealt with by my colleagues in the opening 
paragraph of Chapter III. My interpretation of the word was that 
the Conmitiee should consider whether India would benefit by the 
establishment of an Indian Mercantile Marine by means of artificial 
or extraneous aid. This view, however, was not shared by all my 
colleagues, hence it was considered by them necessary to put forward 
some scheme which might have the effect of starting an Indian 
Mercantile Marie through some agency other than that of the 
natural course of commerviakwenterprise. Having this object in 
view the licensing scheme detailed iw Chapter ITT, with which I am 
not in agreement, was evolved. 

To sum up :—While Lam in favour of affording suitable Indian 
lads an opportunity of adopting the profession of the sea as Officers 
and Engineers and concur generally with the recommendations put 
forward in Chapter IL of this report, I cannot agree with the scheme 
submitted in Chapter LIT. .. My objections to the scheme have been 
given in detail and I only wish now to reiterate my opinion that the 
further establishment of an Indian Mercantile Marine—by which 
is understood ships owned and managed by Indians—should be 
left to be developed by those, who. havea real interest in the business 
of shipping. 

A. H. FROOM. 
Deu; 
Phe 4th March 1924. 
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Appendix to Minute of Dissent. 


Hatract from a Historical Survey on I'lag discrimination preparea 
by the Sea Transport Comuuttee of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Great Britain, in repealing the Navigation Laws, was looking 
not only to develop her trade with other countnes but to save from 
imminent decay her Mercantile Marine. ‘The Maritime Commerce 
of the British had been sacrificed to the vicious principle of discrim1- 
nation, A general sense of disquietude led to an examination by 
the Government into the state of the British Mercantile Marine 
and reports from all quarters proved that its efficiency had greatly 
declined ‘‘ so that British shipowners feared free trace because they 
knew that successful competition on equal terms with foreign ships 
was impossible ’’. It was suggested that this degradation was 
largely due to the removal by the Navigation Laws of the incentive 
provided by free and open competition in the world’s markets. 
The British Government had the courage to respond to this sugges- 
tion by repealing the Navigation Tiaws.) There were not wanting 
supporters of the policy of restriction who predicted the final ruin 
of British shipping from its repeal. Var from being ruined however 
British shipping immediately improved, and this improvement was 
year by vear increased until in 1875 the Secretary of the Board of 
Trade was able to draw attention to the fact that British Merchant 
Shipping had in the twenty years succeeding the repeal of the 
Navigation Jaws enjoyed its due proportion of the increase in the 
trade of the world which followed on free trade and the use of 
steam. 

It is a widespread misconception that the British Mercantile 
Marine attained its pre-eminence under a policy of flag discrimina- 
tion. There is a large volume of evidence to show that under the 
Navigation Laws British Shipping suffered and its growth was 
hindered. Jt carried, it is trne, most of the trade of the British 
peoples throughout the world, but producers, consumers and ship- 
owners were penalised. They were denied the benefit of obtaining 
their transport at the cheapest price of the day as fixed in keen 
world competition. A policy of protection is opposed to cheapness 
of service, and breeds inefficiency. Once the drastic step had been 
taken of throwing open all the ports of the British Empire to the 
shipping of the world, the British Mercantile Marine entered npon 
: ei of growth and prosperity which it had never experianced 

efore. ; 
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APPENDIX A. 


Instructions to persons invited to give evidence before the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee. 


The “ terras of reference’ to the Committee are stated in the 
attached memorandum*. The followmg  ques- 
tions are designed to cover the whole field of the 
enquiry, so far as it can be outlined at this stage. It is not, therefore, 
expected that each witness should necessarily answer all the questinns 
put. It is particularly requested, however, that categorical replies 
should be given to each question which a witness may find himself in 
a position to answer and that no attempt should be made to reply to 
the Questionnaire as a whole in the form of a general memorandum. 
If a witness wishes to give his views on any points relevant to the 
enquiry, which have not becn included=in the Questionnaire, it would 
be convenient that such points should be dealt with in a supplementary 

+Seo Evidence Vole statement. Appendix’-C.+ contains a briet 
nes. account of the different. forms of State Aid or 
protection given in various countries for the development of a nationai 
mercantile marine which, it is hoped: will serve as a uscful guide to. 
witnesses as to the particular lines on whith their views and sugges- 
tions are required. The special attention of shipbuilding and engincer 
ing firms is drawn to the separate list of questions on the subiect of 
shipbuilding and engineering whi¢h»formis\an enclosure to the Ques- 
tionnaire. 


® Not coproduead, 


2. The Committee is inviting directly or through Local Governments 
various associations and individuals to forward in writing their replies 
to the Questionnaire. The Committee will also be glad to receive 
replies from any Associations or individuals not so invited, who muy 
wish to represent their views. Copies of the Questionnaire can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, Indian Mercantile Marire 
Committee, Royal Indian Marine Dockyard, Bombay, or to the Scere- 
tary in the Marine Department of the Governments of Bombay, Bengal 
and Madras and the Secretary in the Commerce Department of the 
Government of Burma. 


3. The early receipt of written replies to the questions will greatly 
facilitate the work of the Committee. After perusal of the replies the 
Committee will select ‘the witnesses for oral examination. To give 
adequate time for this it is requested that replies may be despatched 
to the Seeretary with the least possible delay. 


QUESTIONNATRE. 


DEVELOPMENT oF SHIPPING INDUSTRIES. 


1. What is your opinion regarding the present condition of the 
Shipping industry in India? 

2. If you consider the situation unsatisfactory, what, in yonr 
opinion, are the conditions in India at present which militate against 
the development of shipping enterprises by the people of this country ? 
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3. Can you suggest any measures to remove or mitigate existing 
difficulties or disabilities, without having recourse to State aid, and 
20; CaCOuraeS the people of this country to embark on shipping enter- 
prises ? 

4, Are you of opinion that State aid is necessary or desirable to 
promote the satisfactory development of shipping industries by the 
reople of this country ? 


5. If you consider State aid necessary or desirable, what method 
cr methods do you advocate ? 


6. Do you advocate any legislative measures for the purpose of 
the satisfactory development of shipping industries by the people of 
this country and, if so, what should the legislative measures ke ? 


7. Do you favour the grant of navigation bounties to vessels owned 
ky the people of this country and on the Indian register and trading 
(2) between Indian ports (b) between India and ports abroad and (c) 
between ports outside India? 


8. Would you, in the case of vessels owned by the pecple of this 
country and registered in India, restrict the grant of navigation bounties 
to specified routes and, if so, to what routes and state your reasons for 
selecting the particular routes. you suggest! 


9. Do you advocate any limits as to ‘ross registered tonnage, 
average speed at sea and age for the aforesaid vessels to be eligible 
for a navigation bounty and, if so, what limits in each case? 


10. Tf you are in favour of these bounties, what rates and lim'ts 
of bounty would you advocate for the aforesaid vessels for a bounty 
based on gross registered tonnage, minimum average speed at sea and] 
reinimum distance run over a stated period ? 


11. Would you recommend any additional percentage of increased 
bounty for extra speed over and above the minimum average sneed 
at sea advecated by you and, if so, what percentage on vessels engaged 
in trading as indicated in question Now % (a), (b) and (c)? 





12. Do you advocate that provision should be made for the gradual 
reduction of the bounty after a specified term of years? If so, what 
percentage of reduction would you suggest and after how many years 
fcr vessels engaged in trading as indicated in question No. 7 
{c), (B) and (ec)? 


18. Would you advocate that Navigation bounties should not be 
paid to vessels built outside of India unless they have been on the 
Indian register for a specified period of years and, if so, for what 
period ? 

14. Do you advocate that Navigation bounties should cease altoge- 
ther after a specified period of years in respect of vessels built outside 
of India, and if so, after what period ? 


15. Would you advoeate that all vessels receiving a Navigaticn 
hounty must take on board a certain number of Indian apprentices fer 
perposes of training ! 


16. Would you exclude the employment of (a) non-British subjects 
ard (b) non-British Indian subjects on vessels receiving a Navigation 
beunty excent when vacancies, which it is impossible to fill, oceur at 
a foreign port? If you advocate exclusion, would you reserve any 
pewer to the Government to make exceptions ? ; 
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17. Would you advocate the cessation of Navigation bounties in 
the case of vessels being sold, chartered or mortgaged te noa Indiana! 


18. Under the provisions of the Indian Coasting Trade Act V of 
1850, the coasting trade of India is open to all comers. Are you in 
favour of this policy or do you recommend any reservation of the Indian 
coasting trade for the development of an Indian Mercantile Marine, 
and, if so, what ? 

I9. What, in your opinion, would be the effect of any policy of 
reservation on the Indian ¢éoastal trade ? 


20. If you advocate the reservation of thé Indian coastal trade, 
would you impose a condition that such ships should give facilities 
for training Indian apprentices ? 


21. What size and description of vessels, in your opinion, are most 
likely to be required for an Indian Mercantile Marine ? 


DEVELOPMENT OF SHIPBUILDING. AND Marine ENGINE Construction. 


22. Do you consider that vessels..required for the Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine should be built.-entirely in-private shipyards, or do you 
recommend the establishment or development of Government dock- 
yards for this purpose ? 


23. What is your opinion regarding the present condition of the 
Shipbuilding and Marine Engine construction industry in India ? 


24. If vou consider the situation unsatisfactory, what, in your 
opinion, are the conditions in India at present which militate against 
the development of such industries by the people of this country ? 


. 25. Can you suggest any measures to remove, or mitigate existing 
difficulties, or disabilities, without having recoursé to State aid, and to 
encourage the people of this country to embark on such industries ? 


26. Are you of opinion that State aid is necessary or desirable tw 
promote the satisfactory development of those industries by the people 
of this country? 


27. If you consider State aid necessary or desirable, what method 
or methods do you advucate ? 


28. Do you advocate any legislative measures for the purpose 
of the satisfactory development of these industries by the people of 
this country and, if so, what should the legislative measures he ? 


29. Are you in favour of the grant of construction bounties to 
vessels built in Indian shipyards? 


30. Do you advocate that construction bounties should be con- 
fined to vessels built of steel only? If so, what, in your opinion, 
should be the minimum gross registered tonnage of vessels built in 
Indian shipyards, which can be considered eligible for a construction 
bounty ? 


31. If you advocate the grant of construction bounties, what rate 
per ton of eross registered tonnage do you recommend should be given 
for the hull alone? 


32. If propelling machinery also is built in India, would you advo. 


cate a bounty per actual horse power being paid to the propelling 
machinery builder ? 
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33. In the case of vessels which are to receive shipbuilding bounties, 
do you advocate that no materials made outside of India should he 
used for the construction of the hull and propelling machinery or 
would you advocate any exceptions such as:— 


(i) Stem, stern post, rudder and rudder tiller, rudder post, 
quadrant, and rudder pintles. 

(ii) “A” brackets and triple screw shaft bearings. 

(iii) All stanchions not Jess than 7 inch diameter. 

(iv) All kinds of springs. 

(v) Corrugated and plain or flanged boiler furnaces. 


(vi) Rotor (wheel) spindle or shaft and blades for turbine 
engines. 


(vii) Patented articles or articles of new design made abroad. 


(viii) Windlasses, cargo winches, steering engines and gear, 
anchors and chains, wire ropes, hand bilge pumps, fire 
pumps, cabin ports, electric apparatus, steam and electric 
pumps, and ash ejectors: 


(ix) Steel plates, angles, forgings-and castings (iron or steel) 


34. If you advocate any exceptions as suggested above, do you 
recommend the grant of any customs concessions, and, if so, what? 


35. What measures do you suggest to prevent the abuse of these 
concessions ? 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE CONSTRUCTION or Woopen Surirs. 


36. What is your opinion regarding the present condition of the 
Wooden Shipbuilding industry in-India ? 


87. If you consider the situation unsatisfactory, what, in your 
opinion, are the conditions in India at’ present which militate against: 
the further development of such industry by the people of this country ! 


38. Can you suggest any measures to remove or mitigate existing 
difficulties or disabilities, without having recourse to State aid, and to 
encourage the people of this country to further develop such industry : 


39. Are you of opinion that State aid is necessary or desirable to 


promote the further development of this industry by the people of this 
country ? 


40. If you consider State aid necessary or desirable, what method 
or methods do you advocate ? 


41. Do you advocate any legislative measures for the purpose oi 
the further development of this industry by the people of this country 
and, if so, what should the legislative measures be? 


42. Are you in favour of the grant of construction bounties to 
wooden ships built in Indian shipyards ? 


43. Is any difficulty experienced in effecting the insurance of 
Indian built wooden ships and, if so, what remedial measures do you 
recommend ? 
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OFFICERS FOR THE INDIAN MeRcaNTILE MARINE. 


_ 44, Do you consider that any considerable number of the youths of 
this country are likely to be desirous of following the sea in the 
capacity of Officers in the Mercantile Marine ? 


45. If 80, should Government take any active steps to provide for- - 


(a) their training, 
(b) future employment, and 


(c) facilities for further study when qualifying for Board of 
Trade certificates in the various grades, or would you leave 
these to private enterprise in India? 


46. Do you advise that cadets for training should proceed direct to 

Pre'iminary training 8€8 a8 apprentices or should they undergo a preli- 

us endeta. minary course of instruction in a training ship or 
training estabiishment on shore ? 


47. If you are in favour of preliminary training in a training ship 
or establishment, do you advise that, this. should be carried out in 
India, and if so do you recommend that the training ship or establish- 
ment should be provided or supported by Government ! 


48. If some cadets are also trained in England, do you consider that 
they should be expected to pay the full fees for such training, or du 
you advise that Government should assist by establishing a system of 
scholarships for the purpose? If the! latter, please give your views 
regarding the form which these scholarships should take ? 


49. If the training ship or establishment should be in India, should 
there be one or more, and do you recommend that the maintenance 
charges of such institutions shouldbe met wholly or partially by the 
levy of fees? If not wholly, by-whatsmeans do you suggest that the 
maintenance charges should be met? 


50. Do you advocate the establishment of a training ship or nautical 
college on shore ? 


51. Do you advocate that after undergoing their preliminary train 
Further training as ing, the boys should serve a period of appren- 
apprentices to the sea. ticeship in steamers of the Mercantile Marine or 


in a sea-going training ship ? 


52. If the former, do you consider that shipowners are likely to 
accept apprentices for training, and if not, do you know what their 
principal objections are to doing so? Can you suggest any measures tu 
overcome such objections and to encourage shipowners to accept appren- 
tices ? 

53. If the apprentices are required to pay a premium for their 
apprenticeship, should Government pay the whole, or any portion of 
it? , 

54. If you recommend the provision of a sea-going training ship 
for apprentices, do you consider that this should be supplied and 
maintained by Government, or are you of opinion that it could be 
maintained entirely or partially by premiums and by carrying freight 


or Government stores ? 
E2 
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af. Do vou eansider that apprantices in a sea-going training ship 
shoutd be given free food, and any uniferm or clothing allowance durirg 
apprenticeship ?! 


56. Have you any views as to the curriculum of study during the 
period of training as a cadet and as an apprentice ? 


57. Do you consider that any sort of Nautical Academy or 
Academies should be established for the purpose of enabling Indiau 
Mercantile Marine Officers, who have completed their apprenticeship, 
to undertake special studies before appearing for their Board of Trade 
Certificate for Mates and Masters, on the lines that now obtain in the 
United Kingdom ? 


58. If so, how many academies do you consider are likely to be 
required for the purpose and in which ports should they be situated? 
Could they be made self-supporting by fees or should they be provided 
and maintained wholly or partially by Government ? 


ENGINEERS FOR THE INDIAN MeErRcanTILE MARINE. 


59. Do you consider that any considerable number of the youths «of 
this country are likely to be desirous of-following the sea in the capa- 
city of Engineers in the Mercantile Marine? 


60. If so, should Government take any active steps to provide for— 
(a) their training, 
(b) future employment, and 


(c) facilities for further study when qualifying for Board of 
Trade Certificates in the various grades or would you leave 
these to private enterprise in India? 


61. Will you please state your views in detail as to the nature of 
the facilities which should be supplied by Government ? 


62. Do you consider that the present Engineering and Shinbuilding 
firms in India can give sufficient practical training to apprentices ts 
enable them to become efficient Marine Engineers ? 


68. Are there any schools, colleges or institutes in the ports of 
India where sufficient theoretical knowledge can be obtained by appren- 
tices to enable them to become efficient Marine Engineers, and if sr, 
aro the numbers sufficient ? : 


RecRUITMENT OF INDIANS AS EXECUTIVE OFFICERS AND ENGINEERS 
In THE RoyaL InpIAN MARINE. 


The Commissioned ranks of the Roval Indian Marine both in tke 
Executive and Engineering branches are open to Indians provided they 
have the necessary qualifications. These qualifications are :— 


Under the rules, as they stand at present, the limits of age fer 
appointment to the junior execntive rank of the 
Royal Indian Marine, riz., Sub-Licutenant, are 17 
an] 22 years. A Board of Trade Certificate (Second Mate’ is not 
ob igatorv, but in lien thereof a candidate must rroduce evidence cf 
four years’ service at sea, or a course in a training shin with snbsequen. 
service at sea amounting to four vears in all. Candidates must hava 
hal sea service outside the Indian Ocean. [Preference is ordinarily 
given to candidates trained on His Majesty’s Schoo! Ships ‘“ Conway ” 


Executive Officers. 
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or ‘‘ Worcester ” or at the Pangbourne Nautical College. If a candidate 
is without a Board of Trade certificate, he is appointed on probation 
asa midshipman for 18 months in the first instance, during which period 
he is required to qualify for promotion to the rank of sub-leutenant. 


The candidates are selected by a Selection Board appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India. 


The Government of India are now considering proposals for obtain- 
ing candidates for the Royal Indian Marine direct from the training ship 
in future, instead of from the Mercantile Marine Service, and for com- 
pleting their training in India. 


The “Worcester” is at present the only training establishment which 


is prepared to take youths from this country and that only to a limited 
extent. They would have to join at the age of fourteen. 


The Royal Indian Marine being a small service the average entry 
in each vear is only abont four. 


64. Do you consider the present arrangement adequate or would 
you recommend some other scheme, such as the establishment of a 
training ship in India for the Royal Indian Marine or a combined 
training ship for the Roval Indian Marine and proposed Indian Mer- 
cantile Marine? Please state your. views. 


The qualifications for these appointments are five years service vs 
Engineer Officers. an apprentice in a recognised Engineering firm or 
Government Dockyard. 


At present there are no Engineering firms or Government Dock- 
yards which can give the necessary training in Marine Engineering as 
no construction work of sufficient size is undertaken. 


lt will be necessary, therefore, until) a shipbuilding industry is 
instituted in India or the Royal Indian Marine Dockyard is largely 
developed, that candidates for-Commissions in the Engineering branch 
of the Royal Indian Marine must be trained in Great Britain. 


65. Under these circumstances,;do,you consider that the Govern. 


ment should give any facilities to enable suitable candidates to serve 
their apprenticeship ? 


GENERAL. 


e 

It has always been an accepted principle that so far as Maritime 
Services are concerned, the course of the post 
should follow as far as possible the course of trade. 
Consequently to secure the maximum economy in carrying mails, 
steamer services already in existence have been utilised for the purpose. 
Subsidies are fixed by negotiation or tender based on the regularity 
and speed of the services and the number of miles combined with the 
speed has been the determining factor in fixing the rate. 


66. Do you accept the above or have you any other views as to 
how these mail contracts should be arranged ? 


67. What other conditions, if any, do you consider it necessary or 
advisable to introduce in mail contracts in the future and with what 
object 7 


68. What considerations, if any, do you wish to urge in order tc 


give all steamship companies in India an equal chance of competing 
for mail contracts ? 


Postal Subventicns. 
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69. Do you advocate any methods of indirect aid to promote the 
Indirect Aid establishment of an Indian Mercantile Marine? 
: If so, what are they? 


70. If you have advocated direct or indirect State Aid or assist- 
ance, what method or methods can you suggest 

. for the purpose of raising the funds required ? 
Will you give figures in support of your proposals, including the total 
sum involved ? 

For the pu :pose of quastions Nos. 1 to 35 ‘* Vessels ’ should be deemed to mean “ sclf- 
propelled vessels ’’ unless where utherwise expressly stated. 

© Actual horse power ” should be deemed to mean “‘ indicated horse power ”’ except in 
the ce of turbine engines. In the latter case it should be ‘ shaft hurse power ”? plus 10 
per cent. 

The words “ bounty’ and “ subsily ” have been used in the questionnaire with a 
strict regard to the ‘iterval meaniag of these tesms. ‘hus ** bounty’? should be under- 
stood tu men a free gift of money by tie Stace for the encouragement of the shipping 
or shipbuildiag indusury, and “ subsily ’’ a payment made by Government for the perfurm- 
auce of a spevitic service such as the cunveyance of mails 


Finance. 


SHIPBUILDING AND. ENGINEERING, 


1. What kind of ships or vessels do you build, wood or steel, or 
both ? 

2. What is the largest wood ship you have built ? 

3. What is the largest steel vessel you have built ? 


4. Do you build engines? 

3. What is the largest engine you) have built for a vessel? Give 
the dimensions and power. 

8. Do you build boilers ? 

7, What are the dimensions and working pressure of the largest 
boiler you have built ? 

3. What is the area of your shipyard ? 

} How many building berths have you? 

10. What lengths of ship or vessel can you build and launch ? 

11. What number of ships or vessels of the sizes stated by you could 
you build per year with your present plant if the necessary contracts 
were secured ? 

12. What amount of engines and propelling machinery for the 
number of vessels stated above could you make? 

13. If you could not make all or part of the propelling machinery 
and boilers, could you get it supplied quickly enough to secure the 
output of vessels per annum stated above? 

14. The total tonnage of steamers of the Indian Shipping Com- 
panies and shipowners in the Ports of India is stated to be aboui 
140,000 tons gross. Assuming that the replacement of this tonnare 
takes place every twenty years, what proportion of this replacement 
coulil your present plant undertake ? 

‘5. Lf you saw a certainty of building sufficient ships or vessels of 
larger size than you can now build, would you enlarge your present. 
shipyard and plant and to what extent ? 


16. It has been stated that the Mercantile Marine of Japan was 
491,258 tons gross in 1906, and that it increased to 841,931 tons in 1914, 
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showing an average increase of 43,834 tons per annum for the eight 
years. Suppose that the shipbuilders of India had to construct a mer- 
vantile marine at this rate, what amount of tonnage per annum would 
you be prepared to construct ? 

17. Where do you recommend the placing of a shipyard or ship- 
yards assuming that measures were taken “for the encouragement of 
shipbuilding and of the growth of an Indian Mercantile Marine by a 
system of bounties or other measures ” ? 

18. Can you give the Committee the approximate relative cost of 
vessels and machinery built in India as compared with other countries ? 

19. If so, will you state the relative rates paid per hour of the rela- 
tive trades, and the relative amount of work produced per hour in the 
various countries including India ? 

20. Can you give the relative cost in the various countries, of the 
orincipal kinds of material that go to make a vessel and her machi- 
nery ? ; 

21. Will you give the average and nmiaximum number of men you 
have employed— ; 

(1) before 1914, 
(2) between 1914 and end of 1918, 
(3) since the beginning of 1919, 


giving them under the various headings of staff (in detail), and of 
their respective trades ? ! 

22. Will you furnish statements as to the number and scope of the 
machines that you have in your works and supply plans of your ship. 
yards, if you have any? 

23, If you have any plans of proposed new shipyards in India, wili 


you supply them 7 


APPENDIX B. 


List showing the number of written statements submitted to the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee. 
eee 

Name of Place. | Name of the witness. 





Bombay . : -| 1. Commander H. Morland, R.1.M., Ofticiating Port Ofticer, 
Bombay. 


2. A. M. Green, Esq. M.A. T.C.8.. Colleetor of Customs, 
Bomhay. 


3. Engineer Lt. Commander EK. 8. Borner, RLLM,., Principal 
Engincer and Ship Surveyor to the Government. of 


Bombay. 


4, Manuthandis “Ramjiy 9Ksq.. J... Malabar — ILill, 
Bombay. 


. Sir Mohamed Yusuf, Kt., Sumander Mahel, Bombay. 


6. Hiralal Dayabhai Nanavati, Esq., Solicitor, 80, Esplanade 
Road, Bombay. 


7. The Scindia Steam Naviyation Company, Ltd, Bombay. 


i 8. BL F. Madou, Esq. Careso RL D, Tata and Coy,, Ltd., 


i Naysani Buildings, Bombay. 
9, The Indian Merchants” Chamber, Bombay. 
110, Capt. IF, Darvell, Acting Shipping Master, bombay. 


11, LW. H. Young, Esq, General Manaver, 3ombay Steam 
Navigation Company, Limited, Bombay. 


12. Bombay Presideney Trades’ Association, Ltd., Bombay. 


18. F. EK Ifardeastle, Esq., J.P. and Hony. VPresy. Magis-- 
trate, Marine Surveyor, Bombay, 





14. Bombay Port Trust, Bombay. 
' 15. Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie and Coy., Ltd, Bombay. 
' 16. Messrs. Killick Nixon and Coy., Ltd, Bombay. 


. Mr. Jivandis Pitamber of Messrs. Pitumber & Co., 
Bombay. 


bes 
~y 


| 18. Messrs, Erieson and Richards, Bombay. 


. The Bombay Native Picce Goods Merchants’ Association. 


oO 
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List showing the number of written statements submitted to the- 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee—contd. 





Name of Place. 





Bombay — contd. » | 20. 
2L. 


30. 


31. 
32, 


34, 


36. 


Sind 2. ww BS, 


‘ 


Name of the witness. 





The Grain Marchants’ Association, Bombay. 


Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co., Ltd. Bombay. 


. The Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 


The State Va‘il, Porbandar State. 


The Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 


. The Ahmedabad Millcwners’ Association, Ahmedabad, 
J. The Dewan of the Baroda State. 
. F.C, Annesley, Esq., Care-of Messrs, Killick Nixon &Co.,. 


Bombay. 


. The State Vakil, Junagadh State, Rajkot. 
. A. Jo. Torer,-Eeg. J.P, B, 8c. (London), F.LC.,, 


Principsl and  Seeretarv, Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Tnstitaté, Matunga, Bombay. 


Professor K. T, Shah, B.A., B.Sc., (Heonomies, “London), 
Bar. at-law, University Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity af Bombay. - 

Bombay Rice Merchants’ Association, Bombay. 


Capt. Ry. Pareou,; ¥.B.t,8., Hony. Agent, Mercantile 
Marine Service Association of Liverpool, Bombay. 


Passenger,and, Traffic Relief Association, Bombay. 


BE. P. Newnham, Esq. C.LE., Chief Constructor, RB. LL 
M. Dockyard, Bombay. 


. The Tukoji Powar ‘Steam Navigation Company, Ltd.,. 


Bombay. 


Mr, Pruthulal Harilal Vasavada, B.A. L.M., Ad- 
vocate, Bombay. 


37. M. B. Sant, Esq. Ex-Asst, Secy., Indian Industriat 


Conference, Sangamner (Bombay Presidency). 


Capt. H. M. Salmond, C.LE., R.I.M., Port Officer, 
Karachi. 


. Engr, Lt, Commdr, J. 8. Page, R, I. M., Engineer and: 


Ship Surveycr, Karachi, 
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‘List showing the number of written statements submitted to the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee—contd. 





Name of Place. 





‘Sind—contd. 


Bengal 


Name of the witness. 





. The Port Trust, Karachi. 
. Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie and Coy,, Karachi. 
2. H.W. Hood, Esq., Chief Collector of Customs, Karachi, 


3. Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell and Coy,  Itd., 


Karachi, 


. The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi. 
5. The Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association, Karachi. 


. Professor 8)-€- Shahani, M.A., Principal, D. J. Sind 


College, Karachi. 


. The Hedjaz Steam Navigation Coy., Ltd, Karachi. 


. Sir Montagu’ Webb, Kt., C.LE., C.B.E., General 


Manager, Forbes, Forbes, Campbell ‘and Coy., Ltd., 
Karachi. 


. D, Addy, Bsq., 13 Chetla Road, Alipore, Calcutta, 


. Commander, P,G. Glanyille, R.LM., Offg. Port Officer, 


Calenttaz 


. Eng. Commdr. W.0H. Waters, R. I. M., Principal 


Engineer and Ship Surveyor to the Government of 
Bengal, Calcutta. 


2. 8. K. Roy, Esq., of Messrs. J.C. B. K. Roy and Coy., 


Chittagong. 


. Central National Muhammedan Association, Calcutta, 
. The Commissioners for the Port of Chittagong. 

. Messrs, Mackinnon Mackenzie and Coy., Caleutta. 

. The Marwari Association, Caleutta, 

57. The Port Officer, Chittagong. 

. Messrs. Anderson Wright and Coy., Calentta. 

. East Bengal Engineering Works, Cossipore, 

. Messrs. Bando and Coy., Calcutta. 


. Raja Sree Nath Roy and Bros., Managing Agents, East 


Bengal River Steam Service, Ltd., Calentta. 


— A = ry —_ 
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List showing the number of written statements submitted to the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee—conid. 





Name of Place. Name of the witness. 





Bengal—contd, . | 62 Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 
63. British Tndian Association, Caleutta. 


Od. Engr. Lt. Commdr. James Begys, R.I.M., Engr. & Ship 
Surveyor, Chittagong. 


65. Indian Association, Caleutta. 
66. Marwari Chamber of Commeree, Caleutta. 


. Indian Mining Federation, Calcutta. 





68. David S. Hrulkar, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.) Bav.-at-law, 
Manager, ScindiasSteam Navigation Coy., Ltd, Cal- 
eutta. 

69, Indian Engineering Association, Calentta. 

70, R. K. Bomanji, Esq., Calentta. 

71. Benyal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 


72. Babu Nil-Krishna Roy, Calcutta. 


73, R.C. Doogar, Esq., of Messrs. Madhulal Doogar and 
Coy., Caleutta. 


74, 1. BK. Roy, Esq, Caleutta. 
75. Indian Seamen’s Union, Calentta. 


76. Dr. P. C. Ray, Director, Bangiya Inland Steam Navi- 
gation Company, Ltd., Calentta. 


77, N. K. Roychowdhry, Esq., of Messrs, Nolen & Chow- 
dhry, Caleutta. 


78. British Indian Peoples’ Association, Caleutta. 





‘Burma. : .| 79. G.S Hardy, Esq, L.C.8, Chief Collector of Customs, 
Rangoon, 


0. Capt A. St. C. Bowden, R.ILM., Principal Port Officer, 


Burma, Rangoon. 
81. Messrs. A. V. Joseph and Coy., Rangoon. 
i . nN a 
' 82. The Burma Chainber of Commerce, Rangoon. 


83. The Rangoon Import Association. 


ES TT 
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List showing the number of written statements submitted to the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee-—contd. 





Name of Place. 


Burma— contd, 


Madras P ‘ 


OS, 


99. 


100. 
LOL. 
102. 
103. 
104. 





iGd, 





Name of the witness, 


. The Commissioners for the Port of Rangoon, 
5. The Rangoon Trades’ Association. 
. Messrs. Bulloch Brothers & Coy., Ltd, Rangoon. 


. Lt, Commdr. W. G Horley, R.LM, Principal Engineer 


and Ship Surveyor to the Government of Burma, 
Ranvoon. 


. 8. N, Hati, Hsq., Manager, Scindia Steam Navigation 


Coy., Rangoon. 


. Ba Dun,Esq, MiL.G, of Messrs, Ba Dun & Leong, 


Rangoon, 
The Rarmese Chiiber of Commerce, Rangoon, 


. The Burma, Hardware Merchants’ Association, Rangoon. 
2. A. Ki. Boyd, Exq., Collector of Customs, Madras, 


. Commander) RK. Severs, RD. RNR. Port Officer, 


Cuddalore. 


|. Chairman, Port ‘Trost, Madras. 


.M. R. Ry, Rao oBahadur, V. Govindan, Av), B.A, 


F.Z8., Assistant Director of Fisheries, Calicut. 


. Lt. Comdr. FB. H. Cooke, R.N.R. (Retd.), Port Officer, 


Calicut. 


. Lt. Commdr, 1. L. Scott, RNLR. (Retd.), Port. Officer, 


Pamban, 
Sir Ahmed Thamby Maricair, Kt., Negapatam. 


The Southern India Skin and Hide Merchants Asso- 
Cation, Madras, 


Messrs. Binny and Coy., Madras. 

W. L. Kelly, Esq., Port Officer, Vizagapatam, 
W. J. Swan, Esq., Port Officer, Negapat'am. 
J. Heard White, Esq., Port Officer, Tuticorin. 


The Cuddalore Landing and Shipping Fees Committee. 


A. Y. Narayanswamy Naidu, Esq., Vizagapatam. 
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List showing the number of written statements submitted to the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee—concid, 





Name of Place. 


Madras—contd. 
General 

United Provinces é 
Punjab 


Ajmer-Morwara. 


ae 





103, 





120. 


121. 


RE RE eae ne ee S “EG ~ PASSA 


Name of the witness. 


L. B. Clarke, Esq., Port Officer, Cochin. 


. Cochin Landing and Shipping Dues Committee. 
. H. EF. Heyeock, Esq., Port Officer, Mangalore. 
» Rao Sahib Presingu Venkata Rangayya, Masulipatam. 


. Commdr, E. H. Danglish, R.LM., Surveyor in Charge, 


Marine Survey Office, Coonoor. 


_ 8. D. Krishna Tyengar, Esq., B.A., B.L., Madura. 
2. The Chamber of, Commerce, Madras. 

. Madras Piece’ Goods Merchants’ Association, Madras. 
. The Calient' Chamber of Commerce, Calicut. 

. The Diwan of Travancore. 

. The Chief Eneincer, Travancore. 

. The Principal Port Officer, Travancore. 

. The Presidency Port Officer, Madras. 


9. S. Rajagopalachari, Esq., B.A., Joint Secretary to the 


National Fund and Industrial Association, Madras. 


A. Subbarayudu, Esq., the Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce, Madras, 


H. A. Sams, Esq., C.LE., L.C.S., Offg. Director General 
of Posts and Telegraphs, 


. Jchn Catto, Esq., Consulting Engineer and Marine 


Surveyor. 


. The Mysore Chamber of Commerce, Bangalore. 

. The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore, 
. Dr. B. R. Dewan, Lahore. 

. The Punjab Trades’ Association, Simla. 

. The Dethi Piece Goods Association, Delhi, 

» Rai Saheb Munshi Chandrika Prasad, Retd., Asst. 


Trafhe Superintendent, B. B. & C. I. Railway, Ajmer. 


See ae Spey Sheucpsissueesnanvecstese 
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List of Witnesses Orally Examined by the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee. 
ce LL en 


, 


i 
I 
Name of place. Namie of the witness. 
| 
| 


‘1. Capt. H. Morland, RI.M., Port | 
; Officer, Bombay. 

2. Engr. Lt. Comu.dr. F. 8, Borner, ; 
R.I.V., Principal Engineer 
and Ship Surveyor, Bombay. 

3. Mammohandas Kainji, Esq., J. Pe: 


Bombay . ‘ 





4. Mammohandas Ranji, Exq., J.P. | 


i 
I \ 
if 

5. Hiralal Dayabhai Nauavati, Exy., 
Solicitor, Bombay. 


1G. BL PB. MadonyTsqu : al 
17, Capt. R. Parcou, .RLGS., Hono- | 
raty Secrétary, “Mereantile 
of Marine Association of Liverpoul | 
in Bombay. 





18. LW. EH. Youngs Bay, J 

iQ LW. H. Youngs Esq, 

| 10. F. BE. Hardcastle, Usy., Marine 
H Surveyor, Bombay. : 
i Ll. Mathradas Canji Matani, Esq. 

{ { 
| 

112. N. Birrell, Esq. 

13. PF. L. Barnett, Seq. , . 

i 

‘14, A.J. Turner, Esq,, Principal 


and Secretary, Victoria J ubilec 
' Technical Lustitute, 


EP. Newnham, Fsq.. C.L.E., 
Chicf Constructor, RLM. Dock 
yard, Bombay. 

16, Walchand Hirachand, Esq. 

B, EF. Madon, Esq., and Lalji 

Naranji, Heq. 


17, 


¥. C, Annesley, Esq., of Messrs. ; 
Killick, Nixon and Company, 
Bombay. 


18. 





19. Capt. J.C. Richards , 


Name of the firm, Association 
or Chamber which he 





represented. 
Bombay Native Piece Goods 
Merchants’ Association, 
Bombay Steam Navigation Com- 


pany. 
Messrs. Killick, Nixon and Com- 
2 
pauy. 


' Bourbay Rice Merchauts’ Asso- 


ciation. 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 


Bombay and Persia Steam Nayi- 
gation Co., Ltd, 


Scindia Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. 
Indian 
Bombay. 


Merchants’ Chamber, 


Messrs. Ericson and Richards. 


a 
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List of Witnesses Orally Examined by the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee—contd. 








\ 
; Name of the firm, Association 
Name of place. Nine of the witness, or Chamber which he 
represented, 
Bombay—confd. . 20. Jivanudas Pitamber, Esy. «| vereee 
t 
21, Seth Velji Lekhamsi, B.A.,/ Grain Merchants’ Association. 
LU.B. ; 
i 
ping Master, Bombay. 
23, Professor WK. T. Shah, Univer: 


|" J. K.P. Curry, Esq., Ship- Sogou 
! : . ery s 

| sity Professor of Keonomics. 

: 

H 

! 


24. Manilal BL Nanavati, Esq., Baruda Government. 
Baroda Goverment. ; 








Sind / 25. Commelsy Noo. Wood-sinith, Seadied 
; RL M., Othe “Port “Officer, 
; Karachi. } 
, 28, Ever, Lt. Conmuln Fas, Page, cine 
ROEM, Evgescand Ship Sure: 
: vevor, Karachi, i 
i 27. Haridas Lalji, Esq. and Ishar- | Indian Merchants’ Association, 
| das NX. Malik, Fsq. | Karachi, 
128. B.A. Pearson, Esq. | +: Messrs, Forbes, Forbes, Campbell 
| and Company. 
| \ 
(20, Min Mohd. Bakhsh _ . | Hedjaz Steam Navigation Com- 
| i pany. 
i i 
130. Seth Mold. AME AL Kyi, : Rayers and Shippers Chamber, 
! Seth Haridas Lalji Takhmi-j Karachi, 
das, 
ne Sir Moutagu Webb, Kt., GLE, | ke eee 
i General Manager, — Forbes, |. 
\ Forbes, Camphell and Coy. 
182. Professor 8,C. Shahani, MAS ta ene 
| Principal, D. J. Sind Colleze, | 
t f 
Bengal. .' 33. Capt. O. Goldsmith, Port, eeseee 
: Officer, Calentta. : 
} : 
(34. Engr. Commadr, We. H. Waters, i tevaee 
| REM,, Peiucipal Ener. and! 
i Ship Surveyor. : 
j : 
1 35. J. W. A. Bell, My, ‘ . Messrs. Mackinuon, Mackenzie 
i and Company. 
80, J. W. A. isell, Kary, 5 . Bengal Chamber of Commeree. 


37. Commdir. KE. ©. Withers, C.LE., on eat 
R.I.M., Port Officer, Chitta- 


gong. 


Pp AED TRI ESP DS ET PFE POC AL ESTEE PEI CE TERE 
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List of Witnésses Orally Fxarrined Iv the Indian Mercantile 





Nauie of place. 


Beugal-—contd. 


Burma 


| 88 =D. P. Khaitan, Meq. 





Marine Committse—contd. 


[AA L CRECRREt TN ‘ faties 


Name of the witness, i 


SEMIS: ewer tate mere Se 


Name of the firm, Association 
or Chaniber which ha 
represeuted, 





. 


a9. I. A. Clark, E-q. 


40 G. 8S. Thompson, !sq. 


41, A, Cameron, Esq., MAME, . 


Millar M, King, Esq. . 


42, Manlvi Mohd, Nor-nl-Haq, 
Choudhry, Mv.) fT: | 


43. S. N. Rando, sq. rc 


44, Pabu Jogendrayath loy ai 





4 


uw 


David §. Ervl ar, <q., Mana- 
ger, Scindia y cam Naviyation 
Co, | 
46. Kumar Pramatha ath Ry y 


\ 
| 
| 
i 
{ 
i 
i 


‘ 
47, Dr. Pramathanath Vanerjeo, | 
DE&e. | 


48, Babu Nil Kris’: a Roy. 


49. R.C. Dongar, Esq., -£ Mossrs, 


Madhulal Dougar aud Son, i 
50, K, Ahmad, I’sq., M.L.A. .| 


M. Daud, Eq. 
51. Rai Upendra La’ Roy Pahadur 
52, Capt. AJ St C. Bowden, RIS, 
Privcipal Port Oi cer, Burma, 
Ranguon. | 
5303. W. Pichar 'sov, Euc. 
54.8. N. Wati, Esq. PAL (Gyo. 


Marager, Sei: dia Steam Navi- 
gation Co., Ltd, 


5. G. R. Cumpbe'l, Fsq. . 





i 
t 


Marwari Association, Ca‘ cutta, 


Messrs. Anderson 
ompar y. 


Wright and 


Fast Bengal Engineering Works, 
cy Ossi pure, 


Iud‘an Engineering Association 
Calcutta, 


| Central National Muhammadan, 


Assuciation, Calcutta 
Me srs, lado and Company, 
Fass Bengal River St-am Ser- 


vice, 


British Indian Association, 


indian Association, Caleutta, 


Sonatan Nittyanntdo Roy and, 
Co. of ch.tiagoug. 


i Iudian Seamen’s Union, 


Be: gal National Chamber of 
Commerce, Caleutta, 


Burma Chamber of Commerce, 


Messrs. Bulloch Brother: anl 


Com any. 
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List of Witnesses Orally Examined by the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee—concld. 





Name of the firm, Ascociation 


Name of place. Name of the witness, or Chamber which he 
represented. 
RS Apeniie cata i see = i pam 
| | 
Burma-—contd. 56. Lt. Commdr, W. G, Horley, | anes 


R.LM., Principal Engineer and ; 
Ship Surv eyor, Rangoon. i 


57. Maurg Ba Dun, M.L.C., Bar.- : 





at- Law. : 
58, A, V. Joseph, Erg. . ., Messrs, A, V, soseph & Coy. 
59, Maung Tek Kyi, MLA, -| Burmese Chamber of Commerce. 

Madras, +] 60. Commdr. R_o Severs, RD, |} i 

R.N.U., Poot Otfieer, Negara: | 

tam. 
61. Sie Ahmed Thamby Matieair,; 4429200... 

Kt., Negapatam, 


62. Lt. Commdr. FP, HL Cooke, | Calicut Chamber of Commerce 


R.N.E. 


| 
H 
| 
63. Lt. Commdr, JF. Ih. Cook, | 
R.N.R., Port, Officer, Calicut, | 
| 

{ 


64. M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Vv, 
Govindan, Avl.,B.A.,. Asst: 
Director of Fisheries ib const), 


Mohd. Ismail Sahib, Merchants’ Association. 
66. Capt. KE. W. Huddleston, CLE. >| retees 

CVE, RLM. Presidency ' 

Port Officer, Madras. | 


67. Rao Sahib B. Papayya Chetty | Madras Piece Goods Merelisi:ta’ 
Association, 


ce Krishna Ayyangar, Ksq., 
> #.L., Madura, 





| Calicut. 
: 66. M. A, Abdur Rahim Sahib and | Southern India Skin and [lide 


69. A. V. Narayanaswami Naidu, | hitie 
Esy., Vizagapatam. 


a6 L. B. Clarke, Esq, Port Officer, 
Cochin. 


te tne ae 
» 


71. C. V. Chandrasekharan Ayyat,; sees 
Esq., M.A. (Oxon), Travan- | 
core State. 


72. Commander H. Digby-Beste, Segue 
0.B.E., RLM. 





APPENDIX C. 
Report on His Visit to Japan by Sir John Biles, K.C.LE. 


To 
Tut PRESIDENT, 
InpiaAN Mencantine Maniny COMMITTEE. 
DIR, 


I have the honour to report that in accordance with instructions 
received from the India Office as per their letter No. C. and KR. 
2361/23, dated the 26th June 1928, I left London on the 22nd August 
1923 and arrived at San Francisco on the 4th September. On the 
Ist September the earthquake took place in Japan. This threatened 
to make it posible for me to obtain the desired information. 
After careful consideration 1 refrained from asking for instructions 
tron you as if seemed that you were hardly in a position to advise 
nie. On the 6th September I left San Francisco having been informed 
that no passengers would be allowed to Jagd at Yokohama for some 
time on account of the damage done to the town and the docks. Before 
reaching Yokohama the Captain of “President Taft’ kindly got into 
connmunication with the ‘Andtied Constilbuyvho : advised me ve sce the 
British Viec-Consul at Yokohama. After considerable scarch in reugh 
weather in a small motor Janueh, 1) found the fiitiah Vice-Cousul 
who adyised me to go to Tokio which Lodid on the 23rd Septunber. 
Notwithstanding the ereat destruction Swhich had taken place in 
Vokio, J found that some of my Japancse friends were able and 
willing to help even nndev the dishhissiog cireumstances in which the 
rity then was. dn this connection ! should itke to mention particularly 
Haron Kondo, Admiral Asackag Afy. Ryezo Asano and Dr. Terajima. 


On the 24th September Toywent to the British Embassy and found 
that they hed sent a wireless advising nie not go to Tokio, but to go 
(9 Kobe. ‘This message got lost semewherc in the air, but was found 
it Kobe a month later. The british Mavbassy had heen destroved hy 
ihe earthquake and the members of the staff were living in 
temporary buildings. On the voyage [had 
prepared a Qnestionnaire,® copy of which is 
pitached, as 7 antielpated considerable diffeully in obtaining 
folerviews with and collecting information from the people 
fest able to give it. VTooasked the Gritish Embassy to give 
copies of this Questionnaire to the Government of Japan and 
to the leading ship-owning companics, asking them to give what 
nnswers they could to the questions. 1 remained in Tokio until 
the 8th October. During that time all the people who were likely to 
give answers were interviewed and, as a result, the Minismry of 
Communications, Mr. Ryozo Asano of Asano and Company. Ltd., 
Mr. Imakoa of Uraga Dock Company, and Mr. Ito, the President of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, gave full answers to the questions. J 
sugpest that all the answers to the Questionnaire be published in the 
Evidence Volume of the Committee’s Report. Other information 

Sirndioaiee coNeeted while there included an extractt from 

the British Naval Attache’s Annual Report for 

'922, showing the number and tonnage of the merchant steamers of 
.apan at the end of November 1922, with the totals for the preceding 
- year and 2 statementt showing the number and 

f Enclosure 5, tonnage of ships laid un (including sailing 
~essels), ete. Copies of all these papers are attached. 


Fnelosure 2. 
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On the 8th October TI proceeded to Kobe and reported to the British 
Consul. I was helped with further information by’ Mr. Cox, Lloyd’s 
Chief Surveyor for Japan, by Mr. Kamiya, President of the Nippon 
Shipowners’ Association and by Mr. Yamakawa, Naval Architect of 
the Kawasaki Shipbuilding Company of Kobe. To Mr. Cox I am 
indebted for general assistance and introductions, where necessary; 
to Mr. Kamiya, for his translation of ‘‘ the History of Ship-building 
m modern Japan compiled by. the Ship-builders Association of 
Japan”, from which has been written the Memo- 
randum* of the History of Ship-building in 
modern Japan up to 1907 (copy enclosed); to Mr. Yamakawa I am 
indebted for a great deal of personal attention in showing the ship- 
yards and Training College at Kobe, together with detailed informa- 
tion which he placed at my disposal on behalf of the Kawasaki Ship: 
building Company. In Kobe I visited the Kawasaki Dockyard and 
the Mitsu Bishi Dockyard. Both of these are large establishments, 
‘quite comparable with large yards in Great Britain and America. ‘The 
Kawasaki Yard is largely employed on ship and machinery building. 
Ti has only one dry dock. The Mitsu Bishi Dock does little ship- 
uilding and is largely employed on repairs, which are mostly done 
‘on three floating docks. Full answers to’the Questionnaire were given 
by Mr. Yamakawa of the Kawasaki Ship-building Company and by 
the President of the Mitsu Bishi Company. The Kobe Government 
‘Training College was visited and full information as to this establish- 
ment was obtained which is given in the attached 
summary} of information collected in Japan. 

On October, the 28rd, Tleft Kobe and arrived at Bombay on the 
isth November 1923. 


I have attached tablest supplied’me by Sir Westcote Abell, K.B.E., 
Chict Surveyor of Lloyd’s Registry, London. 
These tables show :— - 
(1) Number and gross tonnage of steamships of 100 tons and 
apwards owned by Japan during the years 1890 to 1923; 
and g 
(2) Number and gross tonnage of ships of 100 tons and upwards 
launched by. Japan during the same period. 


I would invite perusal of Chapter, XXV on Shipping and Ship- 
building which appears in the Japan Year Book, 
: 1923. I attach a complete summary§ which I have 
‘prepared of the information I was able to collect which, together with 
the other documents enclosed, will enable you and the other members 
of the Committee to form your own conclusions as to the history and 
position of Japan Shipping and Ship-building. 

It is suggested that the thanks of the Committee should be conveyed 
through the Government of India and the British Embassy in Tokio 
to all those who are named in this letter and to all others who assisted 
ALB. 


* Enclosure 3. 


+ Enclosire 1. 


t Enclosure 6. 


§ Enclosure 1. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J; H. BILES, Member, 
Indian Mercantile Marine Comattee. 

Detar, 
15th February 1924. 
wr 2 
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Enclosure 1. 

SUMMARY OF INFORMATION COLLECTED IN JAPAN. 

The modern Mercantile Marine of Japan began about the year 
1870 when the Mitsu Bishi Company commenced by trading between 
Tokio, Osaka and Kochi. In 1875, the Japanese Government bought 
out the American interest in the Shanghai-Yokohama trade and handed’ 
the vessels over to the Mitsu Bishi Company. In 1874 the Japanese: 
Expedition to Formosa took place when the Mitsu Bishi Compan) 
worked for the Government 13 steamers which had been purchased 
vbroad. In 1875 these steamers were given to the Company. In 1875, 
aunual subsidies were granted to the Company amounting to 230,000 
yen for navigation and 15,000 yen for a Marine school, for which the 
Company agreed to engage in the Shanghai and coastwise trade ot 
Japan, carry mails free of cost and to give the Government the power 
to requisition their vessels at any time. This subsidy was granted 
for 15 years. Eighteen other vessels of a dissolved Company were 
given by the Government to the Mitsu Bishi Company who then had 
3a vessels. In 1877, the Company, with the financial help of the Govern- 
meut, purchased 10 vessels from abroad...In 1582 the Government ordered 
the Mitsu Bishi Company to maintain, a-fleet of 22,000 tons. From 
1878 to 1885 were years of severe competition between Japanese lines. 
In 1885 Government compelled ‘the competing Japanese Companics to 
corbine under the name of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. Governnient 
first guaranteed an annual § per cent. dividend, but in the next year 
replaced this guarantee by an annual subsidy equivalent to 8 per cent. 
on the capital for 15 years. The company’s share capital was about 
{1 snillion yen, of which Government), owned one-fourth. The fleet 
consisted of 58 stcamcrs of 68,724 tons and eleven sailing vessels of 
4,70) tons. These were engaged on 18. regular lines. By 1892 a fifth of 
the shares were redeemed and new debentures issued at low rates of 
interest. The Company’s capital then steod at about 8,800,000 yen. 
During this time Japancse Railways-were developing and several new 
shipping lines were opened between _J889-and 1898. In 1864 a Com- 
puny, a prototype of the present Osaka Shosen Kaisha, was formed 
of 10,000 tons with a capital of 1,200,000 yen and a subsidy of 50,000 
yen and later in 1888 another 20,000 yen for mails. At the end of 189% 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha tonnage was about 70,000. In 1894 the 
Chino-Japanese War broke out and most of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha’s steamers were requisitioned by Government and the coastal 
trade was opened to non-Japanese Comnanics. The Government pur- 
chas:d 14 steamers of 40,000 tons and the N. Y. K. bought 23 ships 
of 65,000 tons. At the end of the War in 1895, the tonnage of Jananese 
ships was 213,000 against 110,000 tons at the beginning. In 1896 the 
lines to Eurone, Seattle and Anstralia started with the help of 
subsidies, the N. Y. K. then owning 63 ships of 126,450 tons running 
on 22 lines. In 1896 the Navigation Encouragement Law was passed. 
This was replaced by the Ocean Lines Subsidy Law in 1910. The 
main provisions of these laws are given in Anvendix* C to our Ques- 
tionnaire. By the 1896 law, subsidies may be paid to Japanese subjects, 
who ongage in the transport of goods and passengers on vessels borne 
on the Japanese Register, which are the exclusive property of Japanese 
subjects. Subsidies were limited to vessels of not less than 1,009 tons 
and 10 knots speed and of less than 15 years of age. Vessels 
built abroad, which were 5 years old at the time of their entry on the 

















* feo Evidence Volumes. 
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Japanese Register, were ineligible. Subsidies were paid at the rate 
-of 6 annas per 1,000 nautical miles per gross ton for vessels of 1,C00 
tons and 10 knots speed, with 10 per cent. added for every additional 
500 tons, and 20 per cent. for every additional knot, the upper limit 
being restricted to 6,000 tons and 17 knots. These subsidies were only 
applicable to vessels not more than 5. years old.- For vessels above this 
age a deduction of 5 per cent. was made for each year. For vessels 
vuilt abroad and entered on the Japanese Register subsequent to ist 
October 1899, only half of the subsidy described above was given. 


Ship-owners had a right of appeal to the courts in case of disputes 
ag to subsidy. ; 


Provision was made for the training of apprentices, ranging from 
2 to 4 apprentices in ships of 1,000 to 6,000 tons. Foreigners could not 
be employed in the offices or on the staff of the vessels without the 
permission of Government. Post Office officials and mail matter were 
to be earried free of cost. Vessels could not be mortgaged or sold within 
3 years of having received a subsidy, unless some subsidy was refunded 
or the services could not by force majeure be continued or by permission 
of Government. The law was extended to 18 years and penalties were 
smposed for infraction. The Ocean Lines Subsidy Law of 1916 modified 
that of 1896 by limiting the period of subsidy to 5 years on four routes, 
the European, the North American, the South American and the 
Australian, and the consent of the Dict had to be obtained for the 
period and the amount of the subsidy. It was Jimited to vessels of 
not less than 3,000 tons, of 12°knots speed and of less than 15 years 
old, Forcign-built vessels were excluded from the subsidy exccpt 
such as had been on the register for not less than 5 years, subject 
to the consent of Government. The maximum amount to be 12 annas 
‘per ton for every 1,000 miles travelled at 12 knots, with an increase 
-of 10 per cent. for every additional knot. the amount being reduced 
by 5 per cent. per annum after 5 years; but for forcign-built vessels 
only half of this subsidy was given. By special agreement on a new 
route not opened for five years an inerease of 25 per cent. could be 
‘allowed, passenger and freight rates being subject to the consent of 
Government. Wireless apparatus was made compulsory and officials 
‘on special duty travelled free of charge, : 


At present no subsidy is given for Japanese vessels trading between 
ports outside Japan. Subventions are given to particular lines trading 
between Japanese ports where @ loss is sustained by fulfilling the con- 
ditions required by Government. 

The mail subsidy lines in the N. Y. K. only are: ~— 

Yokohama-London Line— 


Steel vessels of not less than 5,500 tons gross and 15 knots 
‘ per hour; : 


"Kobe-Seattle Line— 


Steel vessels of not less than 5,500 tons gross and 12 knots 
per hour; 


Kobe-Hongkong Line— 


Steel vessels of not less’ than 5,500 tons gross and 14 knots 
per hour; 


Yokohama-Melbourne Line— 


‘Steel vessels of not less than 5,000 tons gross and 15 knots 
per hour. 
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The subsidized ocean lines are:— 


San Francisco : 3 . F § 12,500—-13,500 tous 18—26 knots. 
South America FE. : ‘ 5,V00—~7,500 5, Id--16 ,, 
” ” WwW. . ; 5 : 6,0—9,700,, 12-15, 


_ The Coastal and near Sea’ Lines number 31 in all and have varying 
limits of tonnage between 700 to 6,000 tons and from 9 to 17 knots 
per hour. 

It will thus be seen that under the Law of 1910 the lower limit of 
speed is {2 knots per hour and the subsidy was only paid to vessels 
less than 15 years old. 


The rates of subsidies are:— 
(a) Navigation subsidy to ocean services:— 


Less than 50 sen per ton per 1,000 miles run at a speed of 
12 knots per hour per vessel. 


(1) Special subventions to particular lines :— 
Mach case is dealt with and the rates are so fixed that the 
loss may thereby be-coyered. 


(c) Postal subventions :-— 
The rates are fixed from the quantity of mails carried. 


About 180,000,000 yen has been paid in all for subsidies, ete. 

The effect of reserving the coastal tirade to Japanese vessels 1. 
small, The services are short) and insignifitant in volume. ‘This 
reservation may be discontinued at any time if other nations adopt 
the same policy. Subsidized scoastal lines give facilities for training 
apprentices at the shin-owners’ expense. Whether subsidized or not. 
owners take on Board a certain number of apprentices at the requesi 
ot the Nautical College. 

The following is the summary of the Japanese vessels as ab dune 
1922 2 

(a) According to hull-— 








Crross tone. Vessels, Tous, 
2-100 . ee ah se : ‘ Jado 
10-1 000 : : : : . Gs 
1,000 --38,000 : : , : ‘ dau 
3, 000-6, G00 ’ ‘ . A . Sut 1,410,459 
OUI 1U,000 A . 7 7 Had 666,394 
10,090 atl over. “ : é ; Ww TUL SoU 


(b) «lecording to age-—- 











Less than 15 years’ old . HES 1,960,866 

15—~25 years’ old 1? 390,781, 

More than 25 years’ old 218 565,82) 
(ec) According to sneed-— 

12—15 knots i ‘ ‘ ‘ A Lay 496,&2! 

E17, ‘ ; F ; “ 1s 115,076 

More than U7 knote . 5 68,432 


Development of ship-building. - 


Japanese ships have been built entirely in private shipyards. 
At present there is little or no demand for the construction of ordinary 
vessels. Construction is confined to vessels of special types. All ship- 
yards have been obliged to curtail the scope of their work and in 
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some cases to suspend altogether, Steel and labour costs are high; 
there has been_no reduction in wages since the War, The average 
wage is about Rs. 34 per day of § hours, 48-hour week. It is believed 
that State aid is necessary to promote the ship-building industry. 


The Ship-building Encouragement Law as published in 1897, sus- 
pended in 1917 and nullified in 1919 gave bounties, Rs. 18 per ton for 
vessels from 700 to 1,000 tons and Rs. 30 for vessels above 1,000 tons; 
these subsidies being altered in 1909 to Rs. 16} and Rs. 33 per ton to 
vessels above 1,000 tons according to the kind ‘and class of vessel, but 
regardless of their size. Bounties were also given for propelling 
machinery, Rs. 74 per : H. P., Turbine Engines H. P., being 5 per 
cent. more per 8. H. P. In these ‘constructions no restriction was placed 
on the importation of steel, but some items of construction were pro- 
hibited from importation. 


lt is difficult to determine the effect of these subsidies alone upon 
the development of the Mercantile Marine of Japan, because in 1994 
a considerable impetus had been given to this development by the 
Vhino-Japanese War, In 1893 the tonnage owned by Japan was 151,773 
tons and in 1895 it had inereased to 279,668 tons. In 1896, the year 
of the Navigation Encouragement Law, it was 334,592 and it increased 
up to the year 1904, the year of the Russo- Japanese War, to 668,360 
tons. In 1914, the year of the Great War, it had increased to 1,708,386 
tons. In the year 1919, it was 2,325,266 tons. In 1923 it was 3,604,147 
tons. 

The following figures have been obtained showing the subsidies 
actually paid under these laws during the period 1896 to 1922. 
Navigation Subsidy from 1896—1922. 














Year, Amount. | Year. . Amount . 
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wl... 8,888,982 | Jos | 6,591,008 
wo... . 4} GILG | a6 6,263,628 
WB... kt 6,108,177 | 997 | 5,608,169 
104.0... 4,889,698 | 2018 | 4,471,816 
1905 * . ‘ 2 | 1,464,126 1919 : ‘ . ‘ : 4,261,501 
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Amount patd as Shipbuilding cncouragement grants. 











Amount, Year, Amount, 
| Yen. | Yeu. 
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Nore.—The psymont of Shiphuilding-eanoontagonant esants was abolished by Law 
No. 2hof July yen 


‘onstruction of Wooden ships:—-Wood shipbuilding is confined to 
sina'l vessels and junks. The latter carry coals and serve as wure- 
houses in harbour. Large wooden vessels are not approved. No 
bou ity is or should he paid to wooden ships. insurance rates for 
wooden ships are high and in some cases insurance caunot be effected. 


Officers for the Mercantile Marinc.—-Mauy youths are desirous of 
hocoming officers or engincers, but since the War the number is 
decreasing, as better wages are obtainable on land. For training 
there are two Government Nautical Colleges, one in Tokio and one in 
Kobe, and 10 prefectural nautical schools throughout Japan. Successiul 
students have generally found employment, but the slump in shipping 
has caused the Government to decrease the numbers of entcring students. 


‘fhe Government College was founded in 1917 as a private institu- 
tion with a private endowment and handed over to the Japanese 
Government in 1920. A training ship for 120 boys is being constructed 
for the Kobe College. The Tokio College was destroyed in the earth- 
quake. The Kobe College has accommodation for 480 boys, but at 
present only 300, are training. Admission is between the ages of 17 
to 2° by competitive examination. The Government pays Rs. 37) per 
month for half of the students, the remainder pay fees, Uniform is 
provided by Government for all. The college course covers two vears 
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— four terms for all students. Details of the curriculum are given 
-helow :— 


Navigation Course, ‘Engineering Course. 

Morals. Morals. 
Navigation, Steam Engine and Boiler. 
Seamanship. Electrical propulsion. 
Hydrographical Surveying. internal Combustion Engine. 
Marine Engine. Rigid Dynamics. 
Electric Engineering. Hydro Dynamics. 
Naval Architecture, Applied Dynamics. 
Marine Meteorology. Thermo Dynamics. 
Hygiene. Machine Design. 
Science of Commerce. Ship Construction. 
Marine Law. . Hygiene. 
Commercial Geography. General Law. 
Algebra plane and spherical. Algebra, Analytical Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Analytical, Differential and Integral Cal- 
Geometry, Differential and calus. 

Integral Calculus. Industrial Chemistry. 
Dynamics. ‘English, 
Physics. Gymnastics, 
Chemistry. Workshop and Seaman’s Training. 
English. 
English, French or Malay; 
Gymnastics. 


Sailor’s Work and Training. 


At the end of the College Course, Navigators have six months’ 
‘Gunnery Course, one year in a Training ship and six months as an 
apprentice on a steamer. Engineers have 18 months in a workshop 
and one year in a Training ship. After this the students sit for the 
final examination at the College and, having passed, proceed to sea. 
After one year at sea his Chief Officer’s or First Engineer’s certificate 
is automatically granted. Formerly some cadets were trained in foreign 
‘vessels and paid their feces themselves. The ten prefectural schools are 
on a lower grade and their students must pass all the Board of Trade 
examinations before receiving their Chief Officer’s or First Engineer’s 
certificates. The cost of the Training ship is borne by Government. 


No objection to taking apprentices exists on the part of the ship- 
owners, Apprentices are not required to pay premiums. The training 
ship does not carry freight. The first training ship did, but she was 
lost. No establishment for training mercantile officers after comple- 
tion of their apprenticeship is necessary under the Japanese scheme. 
Sufficient practical training for engineers can be obtained in engineer- 
ing works in Japan. In shipbuilding and enginecring works night 
schools for tracers and young draughtsmen exist. For more advanced 
studies men go to the universities, from which shipbuilders draw 
their staff after two years’ apprenticeship. Workmen are encouraged 
to go to night schools and successful ones receive from 8 annas to 
‘Re, 1 per day increase of wages. These workmen’s schools are run 
by private enterprise, supported by the shipbuildevs. 


Postal Subventions.—The accepted principle of supported subven- 
tions, so far as the marine services are concerned, are agreed to by 
the Japanese. Theoretically all Japanese companies can compete for 
‘mail. contracts, but these are practically granted ,to a few lines having 
mail steamers. There are some mail contracts with non-Japancse 
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steamship lines as well. Government lends moacy through a bank for 
purchasing or constructing ships. Training to seamen is mostly 
supported by Government. 

The subsidies at present given amount to the following. These 
sums are paid from taxation and Government revenue :— 








Rs. 

N.Y.K. : ; ; ; ; ; : 1921-82 36,09,000 
O.S Kk. . : f : ~ ‘ : IW2L-22 33, 78,000 
Tk. . : F F * ; 1921-22 * 21,48,000 
South Seas. , : : ‘ ‘ 1022 8,05, 000 
South China . ‘ i , ‘ ‘ ‘ 1922 225,000 
Korea West Coast 7 ‘i . . 922 1,50, 000 
Dairen . . ‘ , ; ‘ . 3922 3,60, 600 
Japan Sea j - Z Z : : 1922 377,250 
Kagoshima-Nawa . 7 é ’ F 1932 
China (Yangtze-Kiane: . ; F : ‘ 1922 
Hokkaido . . 5 : . x é 1922 3,10,7v1 
Shanghai F F " ! M " 1922 5, 25,000 
North China : : i 4 4 : 122 1, 75,5001 
Main Land-Hokkaide — . ‘ i ; ‘ 1922 75,000 
Viadivostock . : : : c ; F J922 60,009 
Bonnin Islant ‘ . : ; ‘ f 1922 1,59,009 

Total . 1,26,33, 981 





Enclosure 2. 
THE JAPANESE MERCANTILE MARINE. 
QUUESTIONNATRE. 


Development of Shipping Lidustrivs, 


” 


should be dacniesi te 
stated, 





Note— Vor the parpose of questions Nos Lto 29 “ Voscls 
nyan “ se-f propelled vessels ? untoss where other wise express’ y 

i, What is your opinion regarding the condition of the shipping 
industry in Japan in 1894? 

2, Was the situation unsatisfactory and what in your opinion were 
the conditions in Japan in 1894, which militated against the develop- 
mont of shipping enterprises by the people of this country? 

3. Were any measures suggested to remove or mitigate these difi- 
culties or disabilities without having the revourse to state aid, to 
encourage the people of Japan to embark on shipping enterprises? 

4. Are you of opinion that state aid was necessary or desirable to 
promote the satisfactory development of shipping industries by the 
people of Japan? 

5. TE state aid was necessary or desirable, what method or methods 
wire adopted ? 

6. Do you favour the grant of bounties to the vessels owned by the 
people of this country, and on the Japan register and trading (a) 
between Japanese ports, (b) between Japan and ports abroad and (ce) 
between ports outside Japan? 
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7. In the case of vessels owned by the people of Japan, and registered 
in Japan, do you restrict a grant of navigation bounties to specified 
routes, and if so, to what routes? Please give your reasons for select- 
ing these particular routes. 

8, Are there any limits as to gross registered tonnage, average 
speed at sea, and age for the aforesaid vessels to be eligible for a navi- 
gation bounty? What are the limits in each case? 

® In the case of these bounties, what rates and limits of bounty are 
there for the aforesaid vessels for a bounty based on gross registered 
tonnage, minimum average speed at sea, and minimum distance run 
over-a stated period } : 

10, Do you give any additional percentage’ of increased bounty for 
extra speed over and above the minimum average speed at sea, and 
if so, what percentages on vessels engaged in trading as indicated in 
question No, 6 (a), (b), fc)? 

11. What provisions are made for the gradual reduction of ‘the 
bounty after a specified term of years? What percentage of reduction 
do you adopt, and after how many years for vessels engaged in trading 
as indicated in question No. 6 (a), (L), (c)? 

12, Do you pay navigation bounties to vessels built outside Japan, 
unless they have been on the Japanese register for a specified period of 
years, and what period ? ; 

13, Do navigation bounties ccase after a specified period of years 
in respect of vessels built outside Japan, andl so, after what period ? 

14, Do vessels receiving a navigation bounty take on board a certain. 
number of apprentices for purposes of training ? 

15. Do you exclude the employment’of non-Japanese subjects on ves- 
sels recciving a navigation bounty excepting when vacancies, which it is. 
impossible to fill, occur at Foreign ports? If you have adopted ex-- 
clusion, do you reserve any power to the Government to make excep~ 
tions } : 

16. Is there cessation of navigation bounties in the case of vessels 
being sold, chartered or mortgaged to non-Japanese ? 

_ 1% What in your opinion has been the effect of the policy of reserva- 
tion on the Japanese coastal trade? 

_ 48. In the reservation of the coastal trade, do you impose a condi- 
tion that ships should give facilities for training Japanese apprentices 1° 

19. What size and description of vessels are used in the Japanese 
Mercantile Marine ? 

Development of Shipbuilding. 
20. Were the vessels required for the Japanese Mercantile Marinc 
kuilt entirely in private shipyards ? 
_ 21, What is your opinion regarding the present condition of the 
Shipbuilding industry in Japan? ; : 
- 22. Was State aid necessary or desirable to promote the satisfactory 
development of the shipbuilding industry by the people of Japan ? 

23. What State aid was necessary or desirable and what method. or: 
methods were adopted ? 

24. Were construction bounties given to vessels built of steel only, 
if so, what was the minimum gross registered tonnage of vessels built 
in Japanese shipyards which were considered eligible for a construc-. 
tion bounty ? 
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25. In the case of construction bounties, what rate per ton of gross 
registered tonnage was given for the hull alone? 

26. If propelling machinery also was built in Japan, was a bounty, 
actual per horse power, paid to the prepelling machinery builder? 

27. In the case of vessels which arc tu receive shipbuilding bounties, 
are materials obtained outside Japan used for the construction of the 
hall and propelling machinery, or do you only adit certain spoeified 
nivterials ? If so, what are the exceptions ! 

28, If you grant any exceptions, do you grant any customs conces- 
vions and if so, what ? 


20, What measures do yen adopt to prevent the abuse of these con- 

essions | 
Construction Of Hb Ooden Ships. 

39. What is the present conditien of the wooden shiphuilding in- 
dustry in Japan? 

31. Are you of opinion that State 
promote the further development of 
Japan ? 


ail is necessary or desir ible to 
itis dudustry hy the people of 








32. Tf you cousider stateouid uecessaryor desirable what method 
ot methods do you advocate! 

338. Are you in favour oF the @rani of coustraction fowilics to 
wooden ships bnilt in Japauese shipyards / 

34. Is any difficulty experienced in’ cffocting the insuranec of 
Japanese builé woodeu ships? 


Officers fur tie Meveandile Marine. 


35. Is there any considersble annther ef che youths of Japan desir- 
ous of becoming officers of the Marcantile Marine? 


36. Does the Governiment take any-active steps to provide for :-~ 
(7) their training, 
(4) thers future cinployinent, and 


fr) facilities for farthes studies when qualifying for Board of 
Trade or equivalent certificates in the various grades or do 
you Jeave these to private enterprise in Japan ? 

37. Do your Cadets proceed direct to sea us apprentices for training, 
or do they undergo a preliminary course of instructions in a ship or 
training establishment on shore ? 

38. Tf you were in the early stages of the development of your Mer- 
cantile Marine in favour of preliminary training in a training ship 
or estabhshment, was this carried ont in Japan or did any cadets go 
to Europe for training? Is your dapancse training ship or establish- 
ment provided or supported by Government ? 

39. Tf some cadets were trained in urope, did they pay the full 
fees for such training or did the Governments assist by establishiug a 
system of scholarships for the purpose? 1f the latter, what form did 
these scholarships take ? 

40. In the training ship or establishment in Japan, were the main- 
tenance charges of such Institutions met wholly or partially by the 
levy of fees? If not wholly, by what means were the maintenance 
charges met 7? 
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41. Do you advocate the establishment of a training ship or a 
nanxtical college on shore ? 

42, Do you advocate that after undergoing their preliminary train- 
ing, the boys should serve a period of apprenticeship in steamers of 
the Mercantile Mavine, ov do you prefer a sea-going training ship for 
them ? 

43. [f the former, do your shipowners accept apprentices for train- 
ing and if not, do you know what their principal objections are to 
doing so? Have any measures to overcome such objections and to 
encourage shipowners to accept apprentices been tried ? 

44, Tf the apprentices are required to pay &® premium, does Govern- 
ment pay the whole ov any portion of it? 

45. If you have a scayoing training ship for apprentices, ig this 
supplied and maintained by Government? Have you ever had a 
training ship maintained entirely or partially by premiums from 
apprentices and by carrying freight or Governiment stores ? 

46. Are your apprentices in a scagoing training ship given free food 
and any uniform or clothing allowance during apprenticeship ? 

47. What is the curricuhun of study diving the period of training 
as a cadet and as an apprentice? 

48. Have you any sort of nautical_-academy or academies established 
for the purpose of enabling Mereantile Marine officers, who have com- 
pleted their apprenticeship, to undertake special studies before appear. 
ing for their certificates for Mates and Masters on the lines that now 
cbtain in England ? 

49, If so, how many academies are required for the purpose, and in 
what ports are they situated? Are they made self-supporting by fees 
or are they provided and maiitained wholly or partially by Govern- 
ment ? 


Enyginecrs for the Mercantile dfarine. 
50. Is there any considerable number of youths in this country 
desirous of becoming Engineers in the Mercantile Marine? 
51. Does the Government take any active steps to provide for: 


(a) their training, 

(6) future employment, and 

(c) facilities for further studies when qualifying for certificates in 
the various grades, or do you leave these to private enter- 
prise ? 

52. Did the Engineering and Shipbuilding Firms in Japan give sufft- 
cient practical training to apprentices to enable them to become efficient 
Marine Engineers? How long has this efficient training existed ? 

53. Are there any Schools or Colleges or Institutes in the ports 


of Japan where sufficient theoretical knowledge can be obtained by 
apprentices to enable them to become efficient Marine Enginecrs? 


Postal Subventions. 


tt has been an accepted principle that so far as Marine Services are 
concerned, the course of the post should follow as far as possible the 
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vourse of trade. Consequently to secure the maximum of economy in 
carrying mails, steamer services already in existence have been utilised 
for the purpose. Subsidies are fixed by negotiation or tender based on 
the regularity and speed of the services and the number of miles com- 
bined with the speed has been the determining factor in fixing the 
rate, 

54. Do you aeecpt the above or have you any other views as ta how 
mail contracts should be arranged ? 

55. Do you give all Japanese Steamship Companies an equal chance 
of competing for mail contracts ? 

56. Are there any mail contracts with non-Japanese steamship lines! 

57. What are the conditions of the centracts for earrying mails in 
. steamships ? 

58. Did you give any indirect aid to promote the establishment of a 
Mereantile Marine; if so, whet was it? 

59. If you have adopted divect or indirect aid or agsistance, by what 
method or methods were the funds chtained? Wilk you give figures of 
the sums so applied? . 

Nole.-=The words “ bounty UT mbt ssueide inge deci nel th e P ytostionnaire with 
a strict regard to the lite ‘ Pints “ bounty * should be wnider- 
nto d to menn u free gift of moa ; eate fos the encouragement of the shipping or 
shipbuilding ludasivy and “snbsidy’ a pasnent mete by the Gorermmoent for the perform. 
ee of a specife services siueh as the (ouvevigiee OF mats. 















Shipbuilding and Brgiucering. 


Noie-" Horse power should bed mas to gaan Oo deionted horse power 7 oxenpi ip 
che case of turbine engiava. nthe fiteriense ip shed be shaft hovse power?” prus 
T8 per cent. 

60, What kind of ships om vessels do you build, wood or sice) ov 
both ? 

G1. What is the Jargest woodenship yen have built? 
62, What jis the largest steed vessel vou heave built?! 

63. Do vou build engines? 

G4 What is the largest engine vou have built for a vessel? Give 
dimensions and power 2 

65. Do you build beilers ! 

66. What are the dimensions aud working pressure of the largest 
oiler you have built? 

What is the area of your shipyard? 
68. How many building berihs have you? 
69. What lengths of ship or vessel can you build and launch ? 


Zo. What number of ships or vessels of the sizes stated by you 
could you build per year with your present plant if the necessary 
contracts were secured ? 

71. What amount of engines and propelling machinery for the number 
of vessels stated above could you make ? 

72, If you could make all or part of the propelling machinery and 
boilers, could you get if supplied caesly enough to secure the output 
of vessels per annum stated above 
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73. Can you give the approximate relative cost of vessels and 
machinery built in Japan as compared with other countries ? 
74. If so, will you state the relative rates paid per hour of the relative 
ades, and the pe ive amount of work produced per hour in the 
pede countries 
75. Can you os e the relative cost in the various countries of the 
principal kinds cf material that go to,make a vessel and her machinery ? 
76, Will yea give the average and maximum number of men you have 
employed % 
(1) Before 1914, 
(2) Between 1914 and end of 1918, 
(3) Since the beginning of 1919, 
giving thom under the various headings of staff (in detail) and of their 
respective trades. 


Enclosure 3. 


MEMORANDUM ON VHE LISTORY OF SHIPPING AND SHIP- 
BUILDING IN Sac ODIERN -TAPAN UP TO 1907 BY STR JOHN 
BILES, B.C LEE, 


(Compiled from ~The History of Shipinglding ia Modern Japan.) 


The Mitsu Bishi Company was one of eae first shipping concerns 
m Japan to achieve any measure of succe Yt was formed in 187? 
from the wreckaye of two other shipping Cipaiies founded in 1869 
and 1871 respectively. The Mitsu Bishi commenced by trading between 
Tokio, Osakn and Kochi in competition with anoiher Company the 
Nippon Yubin Joki. 

fn OS77 the Japanese expodition to Formosa took place, and the 
Japanese Government vs compelled to. buy thirteen stermers for 
transportation of (pcos. The Mitsu Wishi Company placed its fleet 
xt the disposal of the Government, ee sed ten other vessels for 
trenspork and alse undertook to oman the Governinent vessels. 





At the conclusion of the Fornesan expedition, 1s7A, the Japanese 
(rovernment determined on a poliey of subsidies to encourage and 
maintain the mercantile marine. In consideration of the Mitsu Bishi's 
services in 1877, the Governmevt handed over to that Company ihe 13 
vessels purchased in 1877, and wranted it subsidies as follows :— 

Yen 250,000 fer navigation. 
Yen 13,000 for a Marine Schoo} and Crew’s Depot. 

These subsidies were to be granted for fifteon years and the 
following conditions were to be observed by the Mitsu Bishi Com- 
pany i— 

The Goverument to have power to requisition the ORNS 
vessels at any time, 

The Company to engage in the Shanghai and coastwise qi ade. 

The Company to carry: mails free of cost. 


During the same month the Japancse Government handed over io 
the Mitsu Bishi Company twelve more vessels from another shipping 
concern that came to grief carly in the year. Thus the Mitsu Bishi 
Company acquired 35 vessels, three of which were over 2,000 tons and 
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% over 1,000 tons. In 1875, the Company afier severe but suceessfal’ 
competition, urged the Government to buy out the American interest 
in the Shanghai-Yokohama trade. This the Government did and 
acquired 4 vessels aggregating 7,844 tons and warchouses in Shanghai 
and Yokohama, Later these vessels were handed over to the Mitsu 
Bishi Company. 

In 1878, the P. and O. Steam Navigation Company and the China 
Merchants S$: S. Compary uusuctesstully attempted to establish them- 
sefves on the Yokohama-Shanghai line. 

The years 1877 to 1883 were prosperous ones for Shipping Com 
panies. There was a gearcity of tonnage and freights rose. in 188? 
the Japanese Government ordered the Mitsu Bishi Cainpany to maintain 
a flect of 22,000 tons registered to supplement lost tonnage and to fix 
passenger fares and freights. On account of the shipping boom new 
companies were formed, competition became severe and in 1883 the 
P, and O. again attempted to establish themselves in Javanese waters. 
The most powerful rival of the Mitsu Bishi Company was the Kiode 
Unyu. This Company was formed in July 1882 by the amalgamation 
of three small concerns. In January 1883 it had a capital of Yeu 
6 millions and owned 16 steamcrsvanmd 9 sailing vessels. During the 
year 15 steamers were purchased) in Huxepe, two of then: of 2,500 tons. 
cach, and several were ordered ino Japan, Competition was at its 
height in 1884, and the 8rd class passenger fare between Kobe and 
Yokohama fell from Yen 5-50 to Yen 2,0 li is estimated that in the 
Jatter half of 1884 each Company lest Yen 680,000 in cut-throat com- 
petition. In 1885 the Governmeut stepped in and forced them to av 
agreement regarding passenger fares and freights. In 1885 the Mitsu 
Bishi Company commenced to pay back Government loans, in order 
to free itself from financial interfercnee,Corapetition with the Kiode 
Unyu was resumed, and it was so keon as to threaten the stability of 
Japanese shipping. The Government again siepped in and ordered 
the two companies to amaleamate and in Aegcust of 1886 the two com 
panies became one under the name of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





The newly formed Nippon Yusen aisha was Government con- 
trolled. The Government guaranteed an annual 8 per cent. dividend, 
and in return appointed the Company’s Directors, made the Company 
inte a limited ability company, reserved to itself the right of inspec- 
tion of the Company’s ships, and the right at any time of requisition- 
ing any ot the Company’s vessels. Moreover the Company had to carry 
mails free, to train its scamen and to submit to Government approval 
all financial schemes. Of the Company’s share capital of Yen 1 
millions the Government held a quarter: the remainder was in the 
hands of the public. The Company’s flest consisted of 58 steamers 
(68,724 tons) and 11 sailing vessels (4,725 tons). These vessels were 
enenged on 18 regular lines extending to Tientsin, Chemulpo and 
Viailivostek in foreign waters, and to the Hokkaido ports, the east 
and west coast ports of Japan and the Linuchoo Tslands. In 1887 the 
Government withdrew its guarantee of 8 per cent. dividends, and 
replaced it by au annual subsidy of Yen 880,000 for 15 years. At the 
same time the Company redeemed all its debenture bonds, Yen 1,070,000 
and decided to redeem Yen 2,200.000 of its shares. By 1892 these 
sharss were all redeemed and new debentures were issued at a low rate 
of interest. The Company’s capital then stood at Yen 8,800,000. 


‘With the development of Japanese railways there was an increase 
in the shinping trade and between 1889 and 1893 the Shanghai 
Vladivostok line and the Kobe-Manila line were opened; the Korean 


: 
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and North China lines were developed, and in 1893 the Kobé-Bombay 
line was inaugurated in conjunction with Messrs. Tata and Company. 
At the end of 1893 the Company had reduced the number of its steamers 
trom 58 to 47 and increased its tonnage from 68,724 to 69,454. In 1893 
the Company. became a public concern and Government control was 
greatly, reduced, 


In 1894 the Chino-Japanese War broke out and the Government. 
requisitioned most of the Company’s tonnage, and 33 foreign steamers 
had to be chartered to maintain the Company’s lines, and to maintain 
trade the Government was forced to open coastal shipping to non- 
Japanese companies. After the Chino-Japanese War the Company was 
involved in heavy expenses on account of repairs of the ships that 
were on War Service. Notwithstanding this development continued ; 
in 1896 the lines to Kurope, Seattle and Australia were inaugurated 
with the help of subsidies, and at the close of the year the Company 
owned 63 vessels of 126,450 tons running on 22 lines extending to 
Europe, Australia, India, and inland. 


Owing to heavy expenditure for repairs and for new vessels 
ordered from England, the year 1897 was a poor one financially, but 
the Company’s strength was sufficient for it to join the Conference of 
Shipping Firms trading on the Bombay-Kobe line, the European line 
and the American line, By 1900 the Company had recovered from the 
effects of the Chino-Japanese War and received further encouragement 
from the Government; in «regular stipends to be applied for the 
European and American lines, but at the same time the Government 
subsidies which wu operated since the formation of the Company 
came to an end. In the case of the Far East and coastal trade they 
were renewed. In 1901 it was decided to write off 4 per cent. per 
annum of the Company’s reserves to be applied to the maintenance 
and renewal of the fleet. At the end of 1903 the fleet was 76 strong 
with a tonnage of 245,273, and though no new lines were inaugurated 
the number of voyages increased—being twice as many on the European 
and American lines as in 1898 and 190] respectively. 


The Russo-Japanese War (1904-05). gave another set back to the 
Company. At one time 71 vessels were on Government service and 
although foreign vessels were chartered, to maintain some of the lines, 
the Australian and Korean runs had to be suspended.. It was not till 
March 1906 that the Company’s fleet was released from Government 
service. Meanwhile new building plans were put forward and orders 
for six twin screw steamers of 8,600 tons each were placed in Japan. 
These were intended to replace the 6,000 ton vessels on the European 
run. These new vessels were to develop 8,600 I. H. :P. giving a maxi- 
mum speed of 16°5 knots and were to be placed on service during 1908 
and 1909. . 


The Osaka Shosen Kaisha.—This Company was formed with a 
capital of Yen 1,500,000 in Osaka in 1882 by the amalgamation of a 
number of small companies trading in the Inland sea. The tonnage 
of the Company was. 15,000 for 93 ships, only 3 of which exceeded 500 
tons. The ships. were wooden with the exception of two; the largest 
wag 620 tons and they were all 10 years old. The Company applied to 
the Government for assistance to carry out a ten year building pro- 
gramme. An 8 years subsidy was granted in 1888, for which the Com- 
pany was to maintain more than 18,000 tons of shipping, carry mail 
free and open up 20 lines between the Kansai ports. By 1891, 18 ships 
were built and 12 were purchased, totalling 14,400 tons and at the end 
of 1892 there was a fleet of 50 ships (15,581 tons). 

Ge 
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The O. 8S. B. and the China-Japancse War.—More than 30 vessels 
were commandeered by the Government, and the Company’s regular 
services were impaired in spite of the fact that foreign vessels were 
chartered. During the War the Company’s capital was inereased to 
¥en 2,500,000 and larger vessels were purchased for Government 
service, and at the end of 1895 the fleet numbered 55 with a tonnage 
sof 22,535. 


The development of the Chinese and Korean trade Jed the Com- 
pany to a further increase in its capital, and in October 1896 it 
zmounted to Yen 10,000,000. Government subsidies were renewed in 
March of the same year with an increase for coastal mails. At the 
same time the Company securcd a maii subsidy trom the Formosan 
Government, and with if a service was established between Kobe and 
eelung. Further subsidies were granted in 1900 and a Formosan 
Coastal Trade was established. In 1900 and 1901 there was a financial 
depression and the Company’s capital was reduced to Yen 5,000,000. 
This depression was further accentuated for shipping firms by the 
development of the Japanese railways which carried on keen compcti- 
tion with the coastal trade. The Company therefore was forced to 
extend its enterprises. During 1598 aud 1899 lines were established to 
South and North China, to the upper-and lower Yangtse, to Saigon 
and Java. , By 1899 the Company had inereascd its fieet to 57 vessels 
with an aggregate of 42,851 tons, and in 1900 its capital was increased 
to Yen 11,000,000 besides debentures amounting to Yen 4,000,000. The 
Boxer rising of 1909 withdrew 14,000 tons of the Company’s shipping 
for Government service, and the various lines were maintained with 
difficulty. During this year and the wext, one small shipping concern 
and a portion of another were acquired, adding 15 small vessels to the 
fleet. 

During the Russo-Japanese War, the Company experienced the 
same difficulty as the N. Y Kein maintaining its lines. Thirty-five 
of its vessels were on Governnient service and foreign vessels hed to be 
purchased to replace them. In-1997 the; Tosa Shosen Kaisha and a 
smaller Company were acquired, and at the same time a new Company 
was formed to take over the Yangtse trade. At the end of 1907 the 
Company’s whole fleet amounted to 108 vessels (107,081 tons) besides 
6 others on order of 6,000 tons each. 

The Toyo Katsen Kaisha.—This Company was formed originally 
in 1887 and was established as the T. K. K. in 1896. Its object was 
to open a New York Batuum line, and a Pacific line as a subsidiary 
enterprise. An agreement was arrived at with the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company to open a Sanfrancisco-Heng Kong line, aud for 
this purpose three new vessels were ordercd from England. These 
commenced operations in 1898 with the help of a Government subsidy. 
This subsidy was renewed in 1900 for ten years at Yen 1,000,000 a year. 
This permitted the Company to open a line between Hong Kong and 
North China. In 1903 three large vessels of 13,500 tons each fitted with 
Parsons turbines were ordered in Japan to compete with forcign 
companies on the Sanfrancisco-Hong Kong line and at the same time 
three oil tankers were added to the ficct. 

Wooden Vessels.—The Japanese Government has encouraged the 
building of wooden vessels since 1868, giving subsidies ; junks were 
steadily replaced by semi-foreign or foreign types of vessels. In 1885, 
a wooden vessel of 1,491 tons, the largest built in Japan, was Jaunched 


in Nagasaki. 
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iffects of the Shipbuilding Encouragement Act.—-In 1895 there 
were 528 registered vessels in Japan with an aggregate of 331,000 tons, 
and the number was increasing. Shipbuilding, however, was in a back- 
ward condition, The Mitsu Bishi Yard at Nagasaki was the only one 
that could repair large ships and even it at times had to send work to 
the Naval Yards, The China-Japanese War revealed the need for better 
shipbuilding and_ docking facilities, and in 1896 a bill was passed 
granting shipbuilding subsidies for a period of 15 years. 


A table showing ships over 700 tons constructed from 1883 to 1907. 
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1901  . «| 785 (2) 14,992 (414,788 (2)) 05s w. — | 12,6202) 
1902s ~S« | 1,416 12) | 4,884 (B)) 5,469 (2) . 7 
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i904. —, | 8,446 (7.1 2,834 /2) 2,089()) va | 5,068 (2) = 
1905 , |2,501 ‘8) 9,880 6)| | i is 2 we | 7,468 (1) 
1906 .-—_, [4,096 5); 9,886 (7) 4,228 (8). ... 16,716 (1) 
1907 14,740 (6)) we. 5,018 (2), 10,765(3) |... | sth tis | 
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Figures in brackets show number of vessela, 
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Enclosure 4. 


EXTRACT FROM NAVAL ATTACHE’S ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1922. 


Section XIT. 
Menrcantite MARIne. 


The number and tonnage of the merchant steamers of Japan at the 
end of Novemver 1922 were as follows :-~ 




















ae pI eT eee Hane Mate RN esi ee Ro ee tre i nee SCY 

Steamers. : Namber. Gross tons. se a 
pee ees a ee 

20—100 tons . . . F “| 1,321 55,497 23,700 
160800 ek a 414 74,614 36,018 
300—500 » «faa 158 69,590 39,230 
500—-1,000 See 300 224,878 14, 882 
1,000—2,000 =,» ss RAM 245 844,918 211,615 
000-8000, . A 169 418,026 279,006 
3,004,000 , - «+ «+ PAV) 113 | —e8a,nes | 249,027 
4,005,000 4, «sofia 9 | 218,819 142,549 
500—6000 » . . dak dings 121 687,611 4:9,405 
5,000—7,000 ee le 46 298,651 198,700 
7,008,000 4, « + + Sabi 32 234,549 | 148,828 
3,000-—9,000,, vi 3 4,884 | 16,199 
9,000--10.000 4, a 12 113,872 ! 71,268 
Over 000 4 10 117,851 | 65,701 
Over 1,000tome » se 80 2,882,249 | 1,807,288 





perenne | CLI CR NLA NA EE RE PRE TE RA 








erase: 


en RCS 


The corresponding totals for the end of 1921 were:— 


Total number Gross tons. Registered tone. 
2,949 8,151,252 1,982,187 
Number over 1,000 tons. Gross tons. Registered tons. 
73 é , : , 2,714, 166 1,737,557 


showing a moderate increase during the year under hoth headings. 


The number of ships of more than 1,000 tons launched during the 
year was 16, with a total tonnage of 59,000, 
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From statements in the press it appears that the purchase of foreign 
second-hand ships, which was on a considerable scale until August 1922, 
ecased fiom that time on account of the rise in the price of tonnage 
on the London market. The purchases between November 1921 and 
August 1922 amounted to 44 ships with an aggregate gross tonnage of 
266,337. Against this the exports of ships for the 10 months ending 
October 31st, 1922, were 15, of a total value of Yen 1,045,000. The 
tonnage is not given, but judging by the value of the ships it could 
not have been large. 


According to the Department of Communications, 280 ships (steam 
and sailing) with a tonnage of 117,255 tons were laid up in November 
1922. The figures for the previous 12 months are also given and show 
4 rising tendency latterly but this is probably due partly to seasonal 
variations, 


Enclosure 5. 


Number and tonnage of ships laid up (including sailing vessels). 


Number. Tonnage. 
1921— 
December x P r * My 364 124,000 
1922— 
February . : 5 : L 7 351 118,000 
March . ‘4 : 4 - a 823 87,000 
April . : , { : 247 75,000 
May ‘ : : : é - 278 78,891 
June . : F : ; r 260 79,377 
July fee “a ge ee 248 76,211 
August 7 a : . ‘ ‘ 298 : 88,840 
September . c ‘ : ‘ : 269 92,399 
October 7 : : : : ‘ 269 100,512 
November f . ‘ F : : 280 117,255 


In the absence of a return of a period of good trade, which does 
not seem very likely, it is improbable that the Japanese mercantile 
fleet will be largely increased during the coming year. The shipbuild- 
ing yards are hard hit by the Naval Reductions and would no doubt 
gladiy welcome new orders even at low prices but the shipping com- 
panies are likely to place few orders. Of the big lines the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha (T. K. K.) is still running at a loss and declared a deficit of 
Yen 932,535 last October, but paid a dividend of 5 per cent. by taking 
Yen 900,000 from the Special Reserve and Yen 550,000 from dividend 
equalisation fund. 


Some apprehension has been expressed that the Government sub- 
sidies to the shipping lines would be reduced but the result of enquiries 
by the British Commercial Counsellor do not bear this out. 
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Enclosure 6. 
Tables supplied by Sir Westcots Abell, K.B.E., Chief Surveyor 
of Lloyd’s Registry, London. 


Number and gross tonnage of Steamships and Motorships of 100 lors and 
upwords OWNED by Fopan during the years 184) to 1923, 


(From Llovds Registry.) 


Year. Ninber. Tons. 

1890 9 : . fs F ps . . : 165 138,431 
1891 ; F : ; : 7 . : : 235 151,595 
1892 : 7 . 7 ‘ . : ‘ : 259 142,492 
1893 . : : < F ‘ . : : 272 151,778 
1894 . : - ‘ ‘i . - . . 288 174,468 
1895 : : . : : : ‘ ; 339 279,688 
1896 ‘ : . : F ‘i : , . 37 $34,592 


So ee... ne cr 44,475 
ce Stn" | ae a oy) 454,163 
199s (‘<éi‘éél;*#*CM 87 473,704 
1900 wt(i(‘(‘(i‘(<;}”C*«;*;*Ci 8d 488,187 
190.0 lw (‘(<‘(i‘ai‘(CU”!OCt#«;*C | 808 524,125 
7 re 1) 0/000 | rs 555,230 
108 wt‘ (“ttt gd 585,542 
19004. . .. MOR TSRRSEEW  501 668,360 
105 . . . . NEBSSARS Gear | Ger 870,839 


1906 ‘ ‘ ‘ * ; ‘ . . 775 996, 553 
1907 . . . . A ; : ’ §29 1,068, 747 
1908 . : . , ‘ . ci ‘ ; $65 1,140,177 
1909 . : . ; . : : . ‘ 861 1,150,858 
1910 . F : ep oe ‘ ‘ . : $46 1,146,977 
1911 . . 5 ‘ : . . . sel 1,250,975 
1912 2 5 , : e : A z 960 1,544,991 
1938 ee a a 1,500,014 
1914 3 : . : : : : . 1,103 1,708,886 
1915 . : : é : ‘ . . . 1165 1,826,068 
1916 : . : Fe . : . : . 11 Lt? 453 
1919 , : ‘ F ‘ : . . . Lis 2,325,296 
4925 : : . F i F . e » 1.980 2,995 S78 
1921 : P : é : , - . 2,083 3,354. 896 
1928) «aw Ce See Ge ae ee BA 3,296,088 


1923 ; : : : : . : : . 2,093 BG rb LAF 
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Nanber und Gross Tonnage of Skips of 100 tons and upwards LAUNCHED tn 
Japan during each year from 1892 onwards, 


(Fyrom Lloyds Registry.) 


Year, Nunber. Tous. 
1892 ’ : 
1808. wee 3 1,182 
1894 Yeny of Chino-Japanese War i , , 1k 3,173 
0m ak cs a. es a? oe 8 2,296 
pore: 2, oe 2. te ow OR OS 7,849 
i307 Se es a A BR 6,740 
Toss i. 6 #61 % *s- Week 3 9 11,424 
1899 é . 4 F ‘ 7 . ‘ ‘ 3 6,775 
1900 ; : ‘ ; : r : ; ‘ 3 4,548 
1901 ‘i 7 ‘1 ‘i i I : . 94 37,208 
1962 : . : F ; : : | : 53 27,181 
1908 ‘ . . . z ; , , . 62 34,514 
1904 Russo-Japanese War. } 4 y : 67 32,969 
1905 . ; . : | : k : ‘ 81 31,725 
1966 . . ‘ - 7 ; : : . 107 42,489 
L9u7 . ; ; j : : " : : 78 66,254 
1908 oe, oc ‘ : 5 . : E ; 73 59,725 
1909 . : : : : . ’ , ; 75 52,319 
1910 ; 3 : ‘ ; . : F , 70 30,215 
TM” csp & a. el te he A 63k 44,859 
We. a 188 57,735 
WI. BB 64,664 
191s) BP oe 8 Ea Weg te th. <A SC 22 85,861 
VOUS) =e > Oe 26 49,408 
1916 } Great War. f ‘ i i : : 55 145,624 
WW ce ke ee me, 350,141 
PNB ee Ra oe 489,924, 
Heid". <3. Ty at ‘go at ce 8 & 611,888 
1920 . ‘ . . ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ R 140 456,642 
1921 ‘ ‘ * 7 7 . é : ; 43 227,425 


1922 * . : . . : : ‘| . 49 83,419 
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